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Tux tide of battle had rolled away 
westward from Tobruk, and the bat- 
talion had been withdrawn behind the 
id periméter to lick its wounds and 
tidy up. The dead were buried, and 
the wounded, save for a few serious 
cases in Tobruk hospital, were safe in 
Egypt. ‘The company which I had 
taken over, and which I had found 
& few days before clinging gloriously 
on to the battered position it had 
taken at the point fof the bayonet, 
had been allocated a sector near the 
wa. There for some days past we had 
ben sorting ourselves out, washing 
dothes and bodies, checking equip- 
ment both British and captured, com- 
piling an account of the action, and 
generally getting ourselves straight. 
On the particular morning of which I 
an thinking, we were busy loading 
sacks of flour, from an enemy dump 
which we had found, on to greedy 
lorries sent out from Tobruk town as 
aresult of our report; for food was 








none too plentiful, and food from enemy 
sources, besides being welcome, had an 
added piquancy when one thought of 
the pains he had been put to bringing 
it to our door. 

As I watched the loading proceeding, 
up came my company runner, M‘Nicol, 
with a message from the sergeant-major. 
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We were to cease work at once and 
return to company headquarters in 
readiness for a move. The news was 
anything but welcome; it was only 
five days since we had reached our 
seaside resort from the hurly-burly 
outside, after moving from position to 
position on five successive nights. 
But we had learnt, at least, that the 
sooner &@ move was started, the more 
likely one was to arrive at one’s new 
position in daylight. Arriving after 
dark meant finding our predecessors 
flitted and an anxious night wondering 
in which directions lay our enemies 
and our friends. 

Back at the company, I found 
everything being packed up in readi- 
ness to move. Jack, my temporary 
second-in-command, on loan from his 
normal job as Brigade Transport Officer 
while our shortage of officers was so 
acute, could only tell me that we had 
been detailed as guard company to 
Tobruk Prisoners of War Cage, and 
that he had sent off Wag, the senior 
platoon commander, with a small 
advance party. 

Now P.W. was—or were—a thing 
that none of us knew anything about. 
Arriving by sea at the battered harbour 
a fortnight or three weeks before, I 
had seen some miserable-looking men 
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in odd uniforms doing vague jobs by 
the roadside; and we had all of us 
seen hungry batches of prisoners being 
brought in through our position several 
times a day, smiling and waving and 
obviously delighted at being taken, 
But as my cousin Richard, command- 
ing ‘C’ Company, had already spent 
a week guarding the Cage, and had told 
me that it meant only ordinary guard 
duties, I was not particularly per- 
turbed. I had a quick meal and set 
off in a truck, which miraculously 
arrived at that moment, to take over 
from whoever was now doing Richard’s 
job the various sentry posts and tasks. 
I told Jack to clear up at our present 
position, and to send along the platoons 
as and when transport called for them. 

I drove, therefore, to the cage 
without any inkling of what was in 
store for us. A dust-storm was blowing, 
but we were enabled to find our way 
by the stench which arose from the 
huge barbed-wire compound that com- 
prised our new abode. Directed by 
a friendly military policeman, we drove 
round the wire and found the entrance 
already guarded by one of Wag’s 
advance party. He directed us away 
from the main compound to some old 
Italian subterranean ammunition stores, 
which were to form our accommodation ; 
and there I found Wag. 

“You've got a nice job,” he said; 
and left me to it. 

With Wag was a small major in a 
light infantry regiment, whom I had 
not seen since he was my senior at 
Sandhurst, one ‘ Whistle.’ We fell on 
each other’s necks. 

““What’s the job?” I asked him. 
“ Only guards, isn’t it ?”’ 

**No fear,” said Whistle, ‘ you’re 
the Governor-elect of Tobruk Jail!” 

So it was that my depleted company 
of some sixty Jocks became the official 
prison staff of Tobruk Prisoners of 
War Cage. And everybody except 
myself seemed to think it frightfully 
funny. People would beg, borrow, or 
steal transport to come and see how I 
was getting on. Staff officers would 
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away and have a laugh at me. I has 
six thousand Italian prisoners, thr 


















this rectangle one © compound was wired 
off some two hundred yards from th 
big gate, which was kept permanently those 
shut except when working parties wong peneti 
going out or in. Next came thej out of 
enormous main compound where aix§ life. 
thousand Italian prisoners lived ; next} count, 
a smaller one, perhaps three hundredjand ° 
yards square, which was the home off scrabl 
the Germans. Next was a smaller} in his 
enclosure, divided into two: half was} wind. 
a tented area for officer prisoners, andj The 
half, also tented, contained variow}than 
administrative offices—store-tents and might 
so forth. Here the main perimeter was 
narrowing to a point, at which wi 
another gate, used as the normal 
entrance to the cage for all purpose 
other than working parties. By it 
stood the main guard tent, my ow 
office tent, and various pens wher 
incoming prisoners were put on arrival 
Close to it also were the main camp 
kitchens, a grandiloquent title whith 
hardly conveys the fact that they wer 
open to the air and consisted only d 
a dozen Soyer stoves. There also wert 
our two water-trailers, which no knowl 
vehicle could tow, and which were fot 
ever running dry. 

The cage had originally been built 
by the Italians for exactly the reverts 
use to that to which it was now beilggvery 
put—for the accommodation of Britishgintre 
prisoners at the end of 1940. Wooighim 
was desperately scarce in Tobruk—§adm 
our normal firewood was the crates ingjwitl 
which our rations arrived—so the 
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gould be no question of hutting. The 
if prisoners’ accommodation, therefore, 

consisted of holes in the ground covered 
with waterproof sheets, similar exactly 
to those in which they had béen living 
for months around our perimeter, and 
to which, along with their native 
yermin, we had succeeded after the 
successful sortie from the Tobruk 
defences. They were anything but 
comfortable, but at any rate they were 
as good as anything in the neighbour- 
hood, except the ammunition dumps 
which we ourselves had now taken 
over. They afforded shelter from the 


ine biting winds that sweep over that 


shocking country without respite ; and 
those winds are such, so bitter and so 
penetrating, that if only one can get 
out of them one asks nothing more of 
ix} life. Put a man in the open in that 
country, with no tools but his hands, 
and within an hour he will have 
scrabbled himself a hole in the ground, 
in his eagerness to dig himself out of the 
wind. 

The cage was intended to be no more 
than a transit camp, wherein prisoners 
might be lodged until means were 
available to ship them on to Egypt. 
Officers had priority, then German 
other ranks, and lastly Italian other 
ranks, none of whom showed any 
it} wish to escape, but only thanked 
their stars that they were safe in the 
hands of the British. Officers therefore 
stayed only a short time in the camp, 
and the longest stay by any individual 
officer was no more than four days. 

The exception to this rule was the 
{} German-Italian hospital, which was in 
& separate compound near the west 
gate—that is, the gate near my office. 


very correct and Heil-Hitlerish and 
intractable—at first. He had with 
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own staff of orderlies. They were 
under me for discipline, administration, 
and security ; but for medical matters 
they came under an Indian Casualty 
Clearing Station situated in a wadi 
four hundred yards away. 

Such was my parish ;° and I must 
admit that I viewed it with nervcus- 
ness. None of us spoke a word of 
Italian or German, and Whistle had 
been able to produce only one Italian 
who spoke both—a little reception 
clerk from a hotel on one of the 
Italian lakes—whom he had christened 
Conrad and trained to follow him about 
like a dog. Conrad had red hair, a 
rapidly growing red beard, a devoted 
look, patched clothes, and—poor devil, 
I don’t wonder—a perpetual shiver. 
His English was lamentable, his French 
worse ; but what we should have done 
without him in those early days I 
cannot imagine. His reward was the 
dubious one of being indispensable ; 
he was kept on in the camp as such, 
and his hopes of ever being moved on 
to the comparative comfort—already 
legendary among the prisoners—of 
Egypt were consequently negligible. 
One more stand-by we had for the first 
three days, and that was a Greek 
officer, who spoke perfect Italian, and 
who had already, at Whistle’s earnest 
appeal, induced some of the senior 
Italian N.C.O.s to form themselves 
into some form of camp staff, and the 
prisoners into a highly flexible organisa- 
tion of ‘companies,’ each a hundred 
and fifty men. Had it not been for 
this rough grouping, nobody would 
ever have been fed. 

The very first evening, while I still © 
had the benefit of Whistle’s advice, 
and also that of the Greek officer, soon 
to leave us, I decided to give Wag 
one lance-sergeant and the whole of 
the rest of the company to do the 
guards. My C.S.M. and the other two 
sergeants were to be the disciplinary 
N.C.0.s, or sheep-dogs, about the 
camp. But the prospect of sheep-dog- 
ging the whole camp with myself, one 
platoon commander, and three senior 
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N..0.4 was @ gloomy one. So IL 
sent an 8.0.8. to my colonel, which 
brought forth another thirty men, 
whom he could ill spare, three tough 
sergeants, and another sergeant, trained 
as a Q.M.S., to run the prisoners’ 
cookhouse and their meals. Also 
Gordon, a subaltern who spoke French 
and excellent German, who had already 
spent a week guarding the German 
hospital when it was first captured. 
Next morning we all got up at crack 
of dawn except for Wag, who, secure 
in the knowledge that in his capacity 
as commander of the guard he alone 
knew all about his job, stayed longer 
in bed to show his independence, It 
was damnably cold, and the fires had 
‘only just been lit (for fear of bombing 
if they were lit before dawn); but we 
had to plan our first breakfasts. 
Whistle and the Greek came too, to 
see us into the job; but a pretty mess 
we made of it. The Germans, who had 
their own cook-house, were no bother ; 
they lined themselves up and doled 
each other their rations of coffee and 
biscuits without fuss or trouble. The 
Italian coffee and biscuits were duly 
loaded on to the ramshackle truck 
whose job it was to trundle through 
the camp issuing breakfast to each 
‘company’; but as soon as it entered 
the Italian compound pandemonium 
broke loose. Companies nearest the 
gate were swelled to three times their 
alleged hundred and fifty ; companies 
farther off, fearing that they would 
lose their share, broke ranks and 
charged into the fray; coffee was 
spilled, packets of biscuits trodden 
into the mud, and my sergeant on the 
lorry, with his Italian helpers beside 
him, fought off the struggling crowd 
like old English seamen repelling 
boarders. The two Jocks, whom I had 
deemed in my innocence sufficient 
to keep the prisoners in order, prodded 
shyly at the crowd with the flats 
of their bayonets, until in desperation 
I said, “I’m afraid you'll have to 
be rougher than that!” at which, in 
the mildest manner in the world, they 
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went through the motions of butt-stroky 
and bayonet jab, with occasional di 
at unsuspecting toes. Another tg 
men came to reinforce them, and t 
back up the Italian N.C.O.s with thei 
British bayonets; none the less, i 
was something like two and a hal 
hours before breakfasts were finished 
that morning. 

As we became more experienced, 
however, we got ourselves bette 
organised. Mickey, my other sub 
altern, took the whole running of the 
meals unto himself, and the whok 
issue was done within the how, 
Sentries kept the companies in good 
order, with the help of Italian cam 
binieri, and as the lorry, moving down 
the line of companies, arrived at the 
head of each, the Italian sergeant in 
charge would call out proudly : “ Cento 
cinquante completo /”’ and the company 
would be served. With so few men 
my disposal for keeping order, I had 
to be very strict ; and any breach of 
discipline, any breaking of ranks, @ 
any effort to bounce somebody out 
of his ‘place in the queue, had to be 
met with the only real punishment a 
my disposal, and that a savage one: 
relegation to an inner punitive cage 
and deprivation of rations for twenty: 
four hours. One hated doing it, but 
after the first few days it was rarely 
necessary, and it did ensure that every- 
one had a fair share of the food that 
was going, and got it quick and hot. 
All the same, it went to my heart on 
day when I caught a miserable ani 
very young Italian smuggling biscuits— 
some of his own—through the bars of 
this inner cage to his comrade inside 
I told him, through Conrad, that l 
hoped I should have done exactly the 
same thing in his place ; but he had to 
join his comrade, none the less. 

Once you eased up on that sort df 
thing, you were done. One day @ 
English padre drove up to the cag 
with a large number of Italian books 
which he had found in some dug-out 
somewhere, and which from the kint 
ness of his heart he wanted to give tht 
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prisoners. He spoke a little Italian 
and asked to be allowed to talk to 
them. As he had recently been 
wounded and was very lame, I let him 
drive his car right into the Italian 
compound. While he was talking to 
the prisoners, and my attention was 
elsewhere, I suddenly noticed that the 
‘companies,’ which had been formed 
for the evening meal, had broken ranks, 
and that the poor padre was engulfed 
in one of those vast, struggling mélées 
with which we had been familiar in 
the early days, but which I thought 
we had now grown out of. I called 


some Jocks, who with butt-stroke and 


encouraging cries rescued the battered 
man of God, dishevelled and bewildered. 
He had incautiously said that he had 
some Italian books in the back of his 
car. By the time we rescued him he 
no longer had. 

The routine, as we atin it out 
and got used to it and improved on 
it by experience, was simple enough ; 
but it made a very long day. The 
wretched sentries had every other 
night on duty; yet for some reason 
they liked the work, and enjoyed 
throwing a chest in front of the pris- 
oners. They polished up their equip- 
ment and smartened up their drill, 
until in two or three days they were as 
smart as a Buck House guard, and all 
trace of their sojourn outside « ‘Tobruk 
had vanished. 

For Gordon, Mickey, and me, and 
the half-dozen sergeants who ran the 
administrative side, the day was also 
@ long one. Breakfasts began at 
seven-thirty, consisting of coffee and 
biseuits, with the routine which I have 
already described. The Italian ser- 
geant-cook, a tall, superior chap who 
spoke a little French and had kept a 
café somewhere, ran his side of the 
show extremely well, and was always 
on time with the meals. Companies 
whose turn it was to find the working 
parties were fed first, and paraded 
in the marshalling compound at the 
far end of the camp, where their 
escorts came to ‘draw’ them. Going 
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out to work was popular, as each man 
was given a packet of biscuits and a 
tin of Italian bully to sustain him ; 
whereas those remaining in camp 
had only another issue of coffee and 
biscuits for their mid-day meal. .A 
couple of thousand prisoners, all Italian, 
went out daily, returning at five-thirty 
in the evening. Some of those who 
drew working parties .were naughty 
about this, bringing them back too 
late for the evening meal, with the 
result that half the prisoners com- 
plained they had had no supper; and 
one could never establish which were 
telling the truth and which were 
swinging the lead. Had we had 
enough wire to make extra pens for 
late-comers, or to segregate each com- 
pany from its neighbour, life would 
have been easier; but as it was, 
parties could only be released into the 
big main compound and mingled with 
all the others. This unpunctuality I 
only managed to stop by refusing to 
issue prisoners to the offenders on the 
following day. ‘The first time I did 
this I had two furious R.A.F. officers 
and three Army ones in my office 
within the hour, with several more 
(and one very angry Naval one) on the 
telephone accusing me of obstruction- 
ism. I offered to bet any of them that 
my job was a good sight harder than 
whatever theirs was. Anyway, I had 
the whip-hand of them all, except the 
one who, I discovered, was responsible 
for sending up my rations, and who 
threatened to foreclose. I had to give 
him best; but at any rate we had no 
further trouble. I was lucky in having 
behind me a Brigadier who saw all 
our difficulties, and promised to back 
us up in any row we got into. 

We decided early on that the British 
were more bother than the prisoners. 
On the very first day, when I was 
wrestling with the earliest of the many 
worries we had, a very supercilious 
young major, with the most entrancing 
arm-band marked ‘ A,’ came and said 
he wanted a nominal roll in sestuplicate 
of all the prisoners in the cage. I 
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told him we were not even sure of the 
exact numbers; that I had no clerk, 
no typewriter, no carbon paper, and 
could he lend me a pencil? He went 
on being difficult, and I was con- 
strained to tell him further that he 
was the sort of staff officer that gave 
staff officers a bad name among regi- 
mental officers. While he was thinking 
that one out I told him that I belonged 
to G.H.Q. really, and was only doing 
this for fun, and that he must now 
excuse me, as I had some work to do. 
We never saw or heard of him again. 

We were in a strong position really, 
as we were so obviously understaffed 
and overworked that we got nothing 
but sympathy from any officer, senior 
or junior (bar that one), who came 
to see us. We were doing our best, 
and they let it go at that. We were 
on the go from half-past six to eleven 
getting out the breakfasts and working 
parties, and by then it was time to 
think about dinners. In the afternoon 
the working parties were already be- 
ginning to trickle back in, and then it 
was time for suppers. Complaints, 
inspections, visits, and other diversions 
had to be wedged into this routine, and 
every day and all day more prisoners 
would be arriving. As likely as not, 
they would come in during the night. 
In addition, every other day there 
would be a big evacuation, of eight 
hundred to a thousand prisoners, as 
ships or convoys of lorries (when the 
road to Egypt was open) became 
available. All this work had to be 
done by three officers and six N.C.O.s ; 
and six thousand Italians take a deal 
of handling. 

Incoming prisoners had to be searched 
before they were released into the main 
pen. We were never quite sure what 
we were supposed to be searching them 
for. We took off them anything which 
might conceivably be used as a weapon 
—scissors, knives, and so on; and we 
also levied a cigarette tax on anyone 
who had a large quantity, so as to 
build up a reserve for issue to the 
Italian camp staff—the only ‘ perq.,’ 
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apart from living in a tent, which if 
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was in our power to afford them. J] prisoner 


used to enjoy hearing and watching 
one of my Jock sergeants carrying out 
this search. He knew no Italian, ang 
the prisoners no English ; but nothing 
daunted he used to carry on a long 
monologue with his unresponsive 


*C’mon now, Antonio, c’mon now, 
presto. Let’s see whit ye ha’e in your 
pooches, now. Packet o’ fags? O.K 
Scissors ? I'll just ha’e a loan o’ them 
while ye’re here, ye’ll no be needin’ 
them. Oh, Antonio, ye naughty boy, 
ye'll no be needin’ them either. Whit’s 
this ? My, whit a bonnie photo! Here, 
Willie, take a look at Antonio’s girl; 
is she no bonnie? Ye can keep that, 
Tony ; ye’re a lucky chap. On ye go, 
now, presto. C’mon, the next. yin 
Whit’s your name—Marmaduke ?” 

It was astonishing how much Italian 
we picked up. As usual, the Jocks 
excelled in making themselves under: 
stood, and were soon chattering away 
in Italian with a strong Scotch tongue, 
* Quanti nomini qua?” (I don’t know 
how you spell any of these things.) 
‘“* Are youse guys cento cinquante com 
pleto, and if no’, why the hell aren't 
ye?” ‘ Uno caperto is a’ ye’re allowed 
here, and if ye’ve duo, pit yin o’ them 
a la terra, subito.” ‘Per tre! Get 
per tre, ye bloody Portobelly ice 
creamer, and presto, bloody presto /” 

It all seemed to work. 

One day we had a party going out 
en route for Egypt just as a new body 
of prisoners was being brought in. 
One of the outward-bound Italian 
officers was a shy red-bearded lieutenant, 
and he had with him an enormous 
wooden trunk, which his orderly had 
brought out of his tent. I explained 
to him that he had four miles to walk 
to the harbour, and that there was no 
means on earth whereby this great 
coffin of a thing could be carried there; 
so he opened it up, and began trans- 
ferring its contents to three or four 
rucksacks. As he was doing so, there 
was a sudden roar from behind us, 
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from one of the pens where incoming 
yisoners were put. I turned and saw 
a tiny, furious Italian captain, who 
had hold of the barbed wire with both 
hands and was shaking it in his rage 
and screaming at the lieutenant, who 
was trembling with funk. 

I made the captain shut up, and with 
Conrad’s help discovered what it was 
all about. Apparently the lieutenant’s 
batman had ‘ scrounged ’ this magnifi- 
gent trunk some weeks before, and had 
been warmly congratulated by his 
master for doing so. The captain had 
recognised it as his own property, and 
it was not until this moment that the 
lieutenant knew it had been stolen. 

The ten minutes which ensued were 
magnificent. At intervals of a minute 
the captain’s rage became too much for 
him, and he would start bellowing 
again; the lieutenant in his fright 
would drop the sock or whatever he 
was transferring at that moment, and 
then salvage it from the mud with 
trembling hands. As the captain 
shouted, he would shake the long- 
suffering barbed wire almost from its 
pickets. Five times I must have shut 
him up, and finally made him retreat 
away from the wire to the far side of 
his pen, where he stood gnawing his 
nails and occasionally shouting some 
rude name he had hitherto overlooked 
at his unhappy brother-officer. 

Another officer’s arrival at the cage 
I remember well. For some days a 
little fox-terrier had been wandering 
about the enclosure, apparently known 
to several of the prisoners, but without 
its proper master. Late one afternoon 
& batch of two or three hundred 
prisoners arrived, and among them 
some Italian officers. As Gordon was 
ushering them into one of the pens at 
the entrance, there was a scurry from 
the camp behind us, and ‘ Bobby’ 
shot like a streak of lightning straight 
into his master’s arms. We learned 
afterwards that, a week before, Bobby’s 
master had been*summoned to a con- 
ference at battalion headquarters, and 
had left Bobby behind. In his absence, 
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his company had been surprised and 
almost entirely captured, and Bobby 
had accompanied it into captivity. He 
must have sensed the arrival of his 
master from far away, for his mad rush 
had covered seven or eight hun 

yards. . 

Officers of the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel and above were too superior 
to patronise our camp, and one of the 
few instructions I had of any kind were 
to the effect that such officers would 
be accommodated at the Town Cage in 
Tobruk. One day an Italian colonel 
arrived in the charge of a military 
policeman. He was a nice chap, and 
we were very sorry for him when he 
said that he had arrived in Tobruk at 
midnight the previous night, and had 
been accommodated in some appalling 
place until morning. I ordered that 
he should be given breakfast, and that 
after luncheon he should be taken down 
to the Tobruk Arms Hotel, which was 
our pet name for the Town Cage. 

We had talked so much about the 
Tobruk Arms Hotel that we never 
called it anything else, and had for- 
gotten that it boasted any other name. 
A Royal Air Force officer who was 
staying with us at the time, and who 
spoke Italian, volunteered to take the 
Colonel down for us, and when he asked 
where to take him we replied auto- 
matically, “‘The Tobruk Arms Hotel. 
Anyone in Tobruk will tell you where 
it is.” 

Unfortunately this officer did not 
know the joke ; and he went off to the 
Colonel, told him to be ready to move 
at two o’clock, and that he would 
himself personally conduct him to his 
hotel. 

At two I said “‘ Good-bye” to the 
Colonel, who thanked me for my 
kindness, and said that although we 
had been very kind to him at our 
cage, and although it was a great 
improvement on where he had spent 
last night, he was very glad to be 
going to a place where he would be 
sure of some degree of comfort. It 
occurred to me that he was being a 
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bit optimistic, but I never tumbled 
to’ the misunderstanding. It was not 
until the R.A.F. officer returned that 
we learned the full, sad story of his 
disillusionment. As they drove into 
the town they passed a ramshackle, 
much-bombed building; and the 
Colonel shivered, saying, ‘‘ There’s 
that foul place where they put me 
last night. How glad I am to be 
going to a nice hotel!’ Heaven 
knows what he expected. Tobruk 
had been having its kail through the 
reek every night for many months 
past, and if he expected bowing 
waiters with napkins over their arms 
and spaghetti at their elbows he must 
have had an even poorer opinion of 
Italian bombers than we had. 

In due course the escorting officer’s 
misapprehension was put right, not 
without some embarrassment to him 
when he asked all up and down 
Tobruk for the hotel; but the 
saddest part of, the story is still to 
come. Having established that the 
hotel was in fact the Town Cage, he 
was directed to the very building in 
which the Colonel had spent the 
previous night with so little apprecia- 
tion. The Colonel was thrust inside, 
protesting ; and the Air Force officer, 
pink and awkward, returned to tell us 
the tale. 

Yet another Italian officer, a charm- 
ing, elderly captain in the Reserve, to 
whom I had been able to show some 
small kindness, took me aside on saying 
“‘Good-bye”’ and said in French he 
was sure I was ‘noble.’ Uncertain 
whether he was referring to my moral 
character or my status in Debrett, I 
stammered a bit and then coyly 
admitted that I was, in a tone designed 
to convey that Iwasa Duke. Heshook 
me warmly by the hand, and said he 
was the Marquis di This de That and 
della Something Else, and that he 
hoped very much that I would come 
and shoot with him after “all this 
nonsense was over.” While I was still 
trying to gobble a suitable answer, he 
was gone. 
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But since we were really only 
transit cage, none of our officer 
stayed with us long enough even 
learn to tell them apart, with 
exception of some of those in 
German-Italian hospital. 
(or, as Gordon would persist in eg 
rectly calling him, the “Herr Obey] "9 
stabsarzt”’?) who ran it was a know. 
of much bother in the early 
Whistle had warned me that he 
out to be a nuisance; that on 
occasion he had refused to take iy 
wounded Italians, and, when sum. 
moned to the office, had sent his under. 
ling instead. So I thought that if hk 
could be Nazi I could be too, and 
sent: Gordon to warn him that I should 
visit the hospital at a stated time. 

I went prepared to be frightfully 
Nazi; but beyond the fact that he 
greeted me with a Nazi salute, he did 
nothing to annoy me particularly. Ih 
fact, he made me laugh; for, not 
knowing a word of German and never 
having really heard it spoken before 
by an apparently rational being, it 
struck me as being the most astonishing 
collection of noises that any man of 
dignity could be called on to make, 
Through Gordon as_ interpreter, I 
asked him, for want of a better topic, 
how many beds he had in the hospital. 
The result was splendid. He screwed 
his face up like a piece of elastic on & 
toy aeroplane and plunged into an 
elaborate addition sum in German, 
twisting himself about to look at each 
tent as he reckoned up its contents. 
Beginning in a low voice with the first 













tent, rising in inflexion and choking oa 
with lack of breath as he proceeded, dost 
pirouetting like one who has located ios 
@ scorpion in his new woolly under tot 
clothes, he finished the sum trium- 
phantly with a screech and with what Ts 
appeared to be the last breath in his Ital 
body, pointing at the final tent and ue 
erying, ‘“‘ Hundert acht und achtzig |” rae 
But although the Oberstabsarz’s wit 
behaviour left nothing to be desired bie 
that morning, I had a brush with him for 


on one or two occasions. The first 
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was when, at eight o’clock one evening, 
| two three-ton lorries arrived full of 
=~ wounded Italian prisoners from some- 
where away beyond Derna. The N.C.O. 
"in charge told me that another eighteen 





a lorries were somewhere on his tail, full 
n ey| of prisoners, though whether or not 
Obey] they were also wounded he did not 
I know. The two tents which made up 
| the Italian side of the hospital were, I 
© waj mew, almost full, and it would be 
1 one) BOCeSSATY to take over some of the 


ke jj German beds. Accordingly I sent a 
message to the hospital warning’ them 
to expect an invasion; and, knowing 
‘| that in the German section there were 
sixty-five vacant beds, I was not 
pleased with the Oberstabsarzt when he 
sent back word to say there was no 
room for any more Italian wounded in 


hould 
, 
tfully 


xt he} the hospital. No doubt I should have 
e did summoned him and been rude; but I 


a wanted my dinner, and contented 
not} Byself with a verbal message suggesting 
that he should regard my previous 
message as an order. 

The second occasion annoyed me 
more, possibly because it was the 
second occasion. The young Quarter- 
master of the hospital, a civil, well- 
mannered fellow from the Rhineland 
who spoke. a bit of English, had on 
several occasions asked for some sort 
of fresh-water container for the hospital, 
so as to avoid having frequently to 
send across orderlies to fetch it from 
the cook-house. With some bother 
Gordon or Mickey had managed to 
take one up, and instal it in the centre 
of the hospital compound, handy for 
both the German and Italian sections. 
The same afternoon the senior Italian 
doctor, a lieutenant (hereinafter known 


never 
efore 
B, it 
n of 
Fin, | 
opic, 
vital. 
on 8 


nan, 


nts. 


led, 


ted 
ul as the ‘ Tenente Dottore’), came across 
rin | © the office and asked where he was 


hat | “Pposed to draw water for the Italian 
his | Wounded. It transpired that when the 
Italian orderlies. had gone to draw 
,» § water from the new tank they had 
zg | been chased away by ‘the Germans, 
red | With the information that it had 
been put there for them and not 
rst | (9F any bloody Wops, or whatever 
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the German pet name for an Italian 
may be. 

That seemed to be the attitude all 
along. The Italian is good enough to 
fight for the German; but having 
been thrust into the war, and wounded, 
and suffered, and lost everything for 
the German, he is not good enough to 
be nursed in a German bed or even to 
share a German water-tank. Daily, 
twenty times a day, in Tobruk Cage, I 
felt sympathy for those unhappy 
Italians; but I do not remember 
feeling any, not even on Christmas Eve, 
for the Boches. 

A message went to the Nazi major, 
short and to the point. The Italians 
were to have equal access with the 
Germans to the water-tank and to any 
other stores or materials sent to the 
hospital. If there were any further 
complaints from the Italian doctors 
of this nature, the command of the 
hospital with all its administration 
would be handed over forthwith, with- 
out investigation, to the senior Italian 
lieutenant, from whom the Oberstabsarzt 
and all his colleagues would receive 
their orders. 

Next day the T'enente Dottore reported 
that the Quartermaster had twice been 
across to the Italian section to ask 
him his needs. 

The Tenente Dottore was a dark, 
spectacled man of about thirty, from 
Padua. Our medium of communica- 
tion was French, which he spoke not 
well but adequately. For him we had 
a great admiration; he laboured in- 
cessantly with the poorest of resources 
to improve the lot, not only of the 
prisoners in his hospital, but also of 
the wretches huddled in the main 
compound. The first time we met 
him was the morning ‘of the general 
strike. Some of the prisoners who had 
gone out to work the previous day 
(‘ Laboranti’) had unfortunately been 
killed during a daylight raid on the 
aerodrome where they had been work- 
ing, and as a result on this morning 
none of the men would volunteer for 
work. It was essential that they 
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should be induced to go, or the wheels 
which made Tobruk function would 
almost stop turning. Mickey there- 
fore suspended the issue of breakfasts 
until enough men were forthcoming, 
and warned the whole camp that 
lunch would also be ‘off’ unless we 
got our squads. . 

By ten o'clock there was no im- 
provement in the situation, and the 
prisoners were hanging about scowling 
but showing no sign of a move. We 
had reason to suspect that the Mares- 
ciallo, the little Italian warrant cfficer 
whom Whistle had appointed chief of 
the prison staff, was encouraging them 
in their attitude. At all events he 
was not in evidence, but was sulking 
in his tent with his Patroclus. 

“Very well,” I said to Conrad. 
*“No work, no dinners. Go and tell 
the Maresciallo to give that out.” 

Conrad went off, looking troubled, 
and came back in ten minutes with 
the Tenente Dottore, who came in 
harassed and ill at ease. Having ascer- 
tained that I understood French, he 
said haltingly that he understood the 
prisoners were to forfeit their lunch as 
well as their breakfast, and that he 
conceived it his duty as medical officer 
to warn me that this savage reduction 
in their already meagre scale of food 
might have really serious effects. As 
senior Italian officer in the camp, 
although non-combatant, he wished 
further to say that one of the reasons 
why the men would not work was 
because they believed that some of 
their number had been forced to work 
on jobs contrary to the Geneva Cone 
vention. With that, he pulled a copy 
of that much misquoted document 
from his pocket and laid it on the table. 

I told him ffalsely) that I knew the 
Geneva Convention by heart; that the 
remedy for the matter of lunch. lay 
with the prisoners themselves and 
not with me; and that I gave the 
prisoners, through him, my personal 
word of honour that not a man should 
be employed in improper labour. His 
face cleared, and within twenty minutes 


a 









man was going forth to his labow 
with the usual Babel, tin of bully, 
and packet of biscuits. The word of 
honour was implemented by a search. 
ing cross-examination of the escorts, to 
establish the nature of the work 
which the men were employed, 
Thereafter we encouraged the Ten. He a 
ente Dottore to be the official mouth. height 
piece of the inarticulate prisoners. | with ' 
realised that he might become a nuig§  § 
ance, and that we might regret having 
conferred ‘on him the right of dire fuent 
access to the office, but reflected that —/™” . 
we could always withdraw it if neces. 
sary. It never was. He was a useful 
and sensible as well as a nice felloy, 
and he came often, but never unneces- 
sarily. He laboured long and thank. dons 
lessly in the service of the prisoner, 
Late in the cold nights, and early inj" © 
the bitter mornings, one would see the 
Tenente Dottore prowling round his 
miserable charges and doing what he ; 
could to relieve their hardships, which ome 
one cannot deny were considerable. lated 
There was a little Benedictine padre, en , 
too, attached to the hospital, to wham i 
we granted freedom of movement in did ws 
the camp and freedom of access to us th "4 
if he wished it. The latter he neverf. ™ 
exercised, but often came up to one . 
on rounds. The Father spoke excellent gai 


French ; he came of a good family in = pl 
; y- 
Rome, and was obviously a man of day be 


breeding and a little saint. In thef. 
early days, when we were having to 8 
be harsh in our efforts to keep the men 
disciplined at meal-times, the little 
Father was to be seen flitting about 
beseeching the men to keep their ranks 
and counselling patience. I remember Italia 
once, when all his efforts had failed, 
and we had to consign five or six men 
to outer darkness, the padre wringing 
his hands as desperately as if I had 
ordered them to be shot. 

The rest of the Italian camp staff 
amounted to some forty altogether— 
sergeant-majors, cooks, interpreters (for 
by now we had found two or three who 
spoke French), and storemen. All 
these wore a green arm-band manu 
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factured—or, to be more accurate, 
tomn—from some old camouflage net- 

Chief of these was the little 
Maresciallo, the legacy from Whistle. 
He was not really much good, but 
he made a beautiful little figurehead. 
He used to draw himself up to his full 
height of five foot three and lean back 
with the hell of a salute. JI would 
then say, “‘ Buon’ giorno, Maresciallo,”” 
in fluent Italian, to which, in equally 
a fuent French, he would reply, ‘‘ Bon- 
that jour, mon cher.”” This shook me con- 
siderably the first time, until it dawned 
seful | me that he was trying to say 
“Monsieur.” His dignity was im- 
mense, his manner perfect ; but effica- 
ani cious he was not. 

The Deputy-Maresciallo, as we called 
the second man, was in reality only 
5 the | ™° of dozens of Sergente-Maggiores, 

his) ut in personality and usefulness he 
was the real power behind the Mares- 
hie ciallo’s uncomfortable throne. He 
usually wore a kind of mackintosh golf- 
adre, | ket and a beaming smile ; but his 
bellow, when called for, was magnificent, 
and one of our most useful allies. He 
did more than anyone else to marshal 
the unwilling companies into line, and 
keep them there. He also had a passion 
Je nt for cleanliness, and was unique among 
the prisoners in that he shaved every 
be day. I remember with sympathy the 

the day he came to me and said that it was 
| indispensablo that he should have a 
bagnio. He was quite right ; but among 
little all the prisoners he was the only one 
hol who seemed conscious of the need. 
«ole Unfortunately, a bagnio was quite out 
oll of my power to confer. An angry 
Italian prisoner tried to do him in one 
night with a mess-tin, and unfor- 
tunately escaped from the escort taking 
had him away to durance. As the incident 
occurred in the dark, and nobody knew 
stall who the assailant was, we never found 
er— him again. 
As Christmas Day, 1941, approached, 
who |. found myself getting mildly senti- 

‘Ay Pentel. Beyond the orders current 
in the whole Army against fraternisa- 
ion, we had no guidance af all. I 


uth. 
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could not help thinking of the battalion 
of my own regiment captured in the 
5lst Divisicn, and wondering what 
sort of Christmas they would be 
having. We resolved, therefore, so 
far as in us lay, to make the day a 
trifle different. In the first place, on 
Christmas Eve we discouraged our. 
employers of prison-labour from taking 
their usual complement, with the 
result that only about five hundred 
instead of the usual two thousand went 
out to work. Having seen the five 
hundred safely away, we announced © 
that there would be a meat luncheon 
instead of the usual coffee and biscuits 
at mid-day; and finally we thickened 
up the evening stew with an extra 
meat ration. This was all we could 
do for them, but the spirit was appreci- 
ated; and we walked around the 
camp with everybody saying “ Buon’ 
Natale”’ at us. 

The little Father’s Christmas treat 
was @ permission to hold high mass in 
the camp. |Some vestments which he 
needed for this purpose we were able 
to borrow for him from a Roman 
Catholic padre attached to one of the 
battalions of our own brigade. The 
Father’s thanks took a curious form. 
He came and shook my hand and said, 
“ Vous n’étes pas peut-étre Catholique, 
mais vous étes trés bon Protestant /”’ 
A German R.C. padre, serving in the 
hospital, not as padre but as stretcher- 
bearer, also asked permission to hold 
@ mass in the hospital, and for half a 
dozen Catholics among the fifty or so 
Germans whom we had at that time 
in the German compound of the main 
camp to attend. This request I also 
granted, on condition that he under- 
took that no conversation should take 
place between them and the inmates 
of the hospital. To this service I also 
sent half a dozen R.C. Jocks, not, I 
was careful to explain, as guards, but 
as worshippers. I also increased the 
guard on the hospital for the occasion. 
Belief in human nature can be overdone. 

During the morning we visited the 
eight or ten Italian officer prisoners, 
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among them the elderly captain to 
whom I have already referred—him 
with the nose for nobility. To them 
we gave a box of captured Italian 
cigars found in an abandoned dug-out, 
and a little extra delicacy in the shape 
of tinned meat. Then we went to the 
hospital to wish formal Christmas 
greetings to the Germans, and found 
them sitting at a table drinking wine, of 
which they had brought a considerable 
quantity to the cage, and. which, not 
knowing what the Geneva Convention 
had to say on the subject, I had left 
to them. They all rose to their feet, 
and the Oberstabsarzt invited Gordon 
and myself to join them in a glass of 
wine; but, through Gordon, I ex- 
plained that this was not possible. 
We wished them the happiest Christmas 
possible and left them. 

Across in the Italian doctors’ mess- 
tent we found no wine nor other 
Christmas fare: the Germans, thirty 
yards away, had not thought to send 
them any. To them I wished a much 
more sincere Merry Christmas, and 
afterwards sent two bottles of captured 
Italian brandy, which we had hoped 
to drink ourselves, and two tins of 
tunny-fish, together with some sweets 
for the patients. 

That evening, leaving the office to 
go back to our own Christmas dinner, 
such as it was—but it included a plum 
pudding—we heard the sound of most 
beautiful carol-singing from the German 
tents ; and war was a horrid mockery. 

After dinner, Polish officers from a 
nearby headquarters, with whom we 
had made eternal friendship, came and 
joined us, and we had an informal 
ceilidh. We sang, the Poles sang, 
Wag’s servant Ritchie sang an old 
Buchan song, ‘‘ Nicky Tams,” for which 
he is justly renowned, Gordon’s servant 
from Yorkshire sang “Ilkley. Moor,” 
and my servant Peter produced from 
the kitchen the two Italian prisoners 
and the barber Antonio, whom we had 
attached to ourselves for our greater 
comfort. Looking at their ease for 
the first time, they sang a couple of 
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songs which meant nothing to us; and 
then, at our request, embarked not 
very certainly on “‘ Funiculi, funicula,” 
This was not a great success, and we 
had ourselves to help them out. §% 
ended a cheerful evening. 

No doubt the ethics of our Christmas 
could be called in question. Order 
against fraternisation are strict, and 
these were our enemies. There is no 
particular defence. But we all ip 
stinctively wanted Christmas to be in 
some way different, for them as well 
as for us. The war would not last for 
ever, and if some of those prisoner 
look back and remember that on 
Christmas Day their guards showed a 
little humanity, it may do no harm, 
On other days we were strict enough, 
in all conscience. And at all times we 
found it difficult to read any malice into 
the minds of those wretched Italians, 
Simple to the point of bovinity, harm- 
less, responsive—one’s anger boiled, 
not against them, but against the wan- 
tonness of those who sent them forth 
to war. And one’s amazement at the 
optimism of anyone who thought that 
such cattle could be welded into an 
army increased with every new draft 
of prisoners that came in. 

Most of the officers, one felt, were 
trembling on the verge of telling w 
what nonsense it all was. When 
talking to them one had the feeling 
that one was only avoiding discussing 
Mussolini, and the eclipse of Anglo- 
Italian friendship, by mutual consent, 
in the same way as one avoids in con 


versation with a friend the scandal in}. 


which he has just been involved. With 
some, of course, this feeling was iat 
absent. The type that annoyed mi 
most of all was that which failed t 
accept this alliance of silence and 
dragged the topic into the open. ! 
could not accept as an ally, I coull 
only despise as a traitor, the office 





who asked to speak to me privately, 
and said he was willing to tell us al 
he knew in return for favoured treat 
ment. Another, who had witnessed 
one of the momentary riots at meél 
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times which we still occasionally had, 
told me not to be afraid of punishing 
his men, as it was the only discipline 
they understood. But mercifully not 
many such officers came our way. 

The Germans were of a different 
calibre. To walk from the stench and 
filth of the Italian compound into the 
German area offered a profound con- 
trast; while the hospital, with its 
tidy camp area, neat tents, and large 
Red Cross picked out in coloured stones 
on the sand, was always scrupulously 
clean. One morning we warned fifty 
German prisoners to be ready to move 
to Egypt the next day. Under the 
orders of their own warrant officer 
they spent the whole day polishing 
their kit in readiness for the move ; 
and when they paraded in the morning 
they suffered three or four “ As you 
weres,” and then gave a magnificent 
“Eyes right.” One could not but 
admire their bearing in discouraging 
circumstances, and the way in which 
part of their minute ration of water 
was consecrated daily to shaving. It 
was not to be expected, perhaps, that 
they would relax in any way, like the 
Italians. To them, to be made prisoner 
was dire disgrace; and they never 
laughed, or smiled, or lost their woe- 
begone look. 

The Italians, for all the cold and 
discomfort, were delighted to be pris- 
oners. Mickey one morning found 
two walking in at the main gate past 
the astonished sentry. They had 
been brought back down the line by 


» @ ration column, which had not evn 


bothered to deliver them at the door. 
Slowing down as they traversed the 
nearest point on the main road to the 
cage, their escort had said: “* See that 
wired-in place over there? Well, 
there’s where you’ve got to go. Hop 
off |” 

All the same, to them Egypt was the 
Promised Land—Egypt, where prisoners 
got three blankets instead of one, tents 
instead of holes, regular work, proper 
meals, tobacco, and new clothes. When 
there were rumours of a convoy, it 
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was the hardest thing in the world to 
find the required quota of labourers. 
At first, if the evacuation was scheduled 
for late in the morning, we used to 
send, out the labour first, and then 
make up the evacuation parties ;. but 
the prisoners got wise to this, and when, 
with the final relief of Tobruk and the 
consequent opening of the road, evacua- 
tions became almost daily, the men 
would not go to work at all for fear 
of missing the bus. Thereafter we 
made up evacuation lists the night 
before, and segregated the men into 
@ sepgrate compound ready to move, 
with extra guards on to see that the 
numbers were not illicitly swelled during 
the night. 

For evacuations by sea (unpopular 
with the prisoners, because they did 
not believe our ships could possibly 
avoid being sunk) the men merely 
marched down to the docks. For those 
by land, they were fallen in in thirties 
along the road outside the cage. The 
rough numbers having been put on 
one side the previous night, the exact 
numbers were checked out of a con- 
venient wicket-gate in the mustering 
compound. Mess-tins were put on the 
ground; those who had a greatcoat 
were allowed to keep it, those who had . 
none retained one blanket. Water and 
two days’ rations were issued ; but so 
improvident, so stupid were they, that, 
although warned, many of them had 
finished their two days’ food before 
ever the lorries arrived to pick them 
up. It was a long job, this marshalling 
of evacuations; and it was damned 
annoying when, as twice happened, 
after three or four hours’ work and 
three or four more waiting by the 
roadside, the whole move would be 
‘cancelled. 

With the opening of the road to 
Egypt, and the easing of the pressure 
on Tobruk, both the need to accom- 
modate large numbers of prisoners and 
the demand for prison labour began to. 
disappear. Our daily intake and out- 
flow of prisoners had long been about 
equal; now the ebb was running 
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strongly. I reduced the Maresciallo’s 
permanent staff considerably, and sent 
off some of the sergente-maggiores ; and 
one day Conrad came shyly to me and 
asked if he could not go off to Egypt 
too.. The groups were all formed up 
and ready to move, and in one of them 
were three or four of Conrad’s cronies 
from the Maresciallo’s staff. I was soft, 
and I was sorry ; and in a weak moment 
I told him that if he could find me a 
substitute he could go. He sped off 
and returned with Andrea, a pianist 
from a hotel orchestra in Switzerland, 
who spoke some French; and so 
Conrad, with a broad smile on his face 
and a packet of cigarettes in his 
pocket, fell in with his friends 
and stepped manfully off to Tobruk 
Harbour. 

After each evacuation we would 
heave a deep sigh and go off to break- 
fast. Probably we had risen at four 
to despatch a convoy starting to load 
at eight ; and it might be ten or twelve 
before there was nothing left of the 
prisoners but a pile of mess-tins and 
blankets. The cleansing of blankets 
was a problem that was supposed to 
worry us, though I cannot say that we 
gave it much thought. One day, 
however, the local Hygiene Section 
sent us a fantastic contraption, all 
pipes and funnels, which was described 
as an ‘Ash Disinfector.. Such a 
machine was outside the experience of 
all of us; and after a couple of days 
eyeing it I sent a chit to the major 
commanding the Hygiene Section in 
which I innocently tried to be funny. 
It read :— 

“Your Ash Disinfector received. 
Cannot understand how it works. 
Would be most grateful if your 2/Lieut. 
Heath Robinson could be detailed to 
come up and show us what it is all 
about.” 

We thought no more of the matter 
until that afternoon the Hygienic 
major appeared in the office with 
the chit in his hand and a bewildered 
look on his face, to explain that 
there seemed to be some mistake, 
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since he had no officer of that name 
in his section. 

Finally, the welcome news came that 
we were to clear the cage completely, 
save for a skeleton staff which would 
act as a reception committee to new 
arrivals. Two hundred and fifty per 
manent labourers only were to be 
retained, and all the rest were for 
Egypt. One rapturous morning, there 
fore, we began with three thousand 
men; and by evening, after one of the 
most exhausting days of my life, we 
were down to about three hundred 
The final stages were distinctly tricky, 
At first, none of the prisoners could be 
induced to stay, even when we told 
them, with perfect truth, that the 
camp site was to be changed, that the 
permanent staff would live in huts and 
receive a small daily wage, as they 
did in the Egyptian camps, and that 
their life would be a gentleman’s life 
compared with the bad old days. Even 
after these honeyed words, the whole 
camp, bar the Maresciallo, his deputy, 
and the cook-sergeant, continued to 
stand obstinately near the exit gate. 
Then somebody rashly said, as a further 
inducement :— 

“There’s another thing. If you 
stay here, you will be handy for going 
back to Italy after the war; whereas 
if you go, you will probably be sent to 
Australia.” 

That tore it properly ; for now they 
all rushed away from the gate and 
ranged themselves behind the Mares- 
ciallo, and we had to begin all over 
again. One by one also they began to 
trickle away and hide themselves in 
the holes in the ground. In the end 
the Maresciallo chose fifty, presumably 
by the look of their feet; for they 
crowded round and towered over him 
to such an extent that their feet was 
all that he could possibly have seen 
of them; and then we put in the 
Jocks to clear the others out. What 
@ man-hunt that was! Hole after 
hole produced its prisoner; questing 
bayonets drove some out from under 
tarpaulins; Jocks cut off the retreat 
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of others as they slunk back on hands 
and knees. That evening, in the vast 
deserted village, there remained only 
the fifty of the Maresciallo’s choice, 
and the two hundred who had been 
out at labour. Gordon, Mickey, and I 
returned to the mess and amused our- 
selves drafting an advertisement for 
the imaginary ‘Tobruk Daily Mail,’ 
announcing that our cage was ‘To 
Let.’ 

Next day the new Commandant of 
the Cage arrived with six sergeants, 
all the way from Mersa Matruh. All 
wore professional prison staff personnel, 
with impressive anecdotes about what 
was done in ‘One-six-four Camp,’ 
and how in ‘ One-oh-one’ they had a 
new system of laundering. They could 
all speak Italian, too, and we became 
rather shy about ours. The new 
sergeants rolled their eyes towards 
heaven when they saw how we did 
things, and our sergeants began to do 
a little murmuring under their breath. 
After all, we were soldiers and not 
professionals, and we did not give a 
hoot for professional ways. We had 
run Tobruk Cage without anybody 
telling us how, and nobody very much 
seemed to have got out, and we had 
coped with strikes, and food shortages, 
and nasty staff officers; and to hell, 
anyway, with One-six-four and One- 
oh-one. We saw no need to boast how, 
on the previous evening, after the great 
exodus, we had totted up our figures 
and found that somehow we had 
eighty prisoners more than we were 
supposed to have. I bet that never 
happens in One-oh-one. 

And then our orders came to move. 
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The battalion had gone out some days 
before; we had only to be relieved, 
and then we would follow. At twelve 
noon, hard on the tail of our orders, 
there arrived a company of Baluchis ; 
at four we left; and in between we 
made our farewells to the Oberstabsarzt . 
and his officers, and to the Tenente 
Dottore, the little Father, and their 
colleagues. I wanted very much to 
see also the Maresciallo and the Deputy- 
Maresciallo, whose bagnio was becoming 
daily more indispensablo; but I felt 
it would not be at all the sort of 
thing they did in One-oh-one, and 
abstained. I had already shocked the 
pro’s enough, 

The Tenente Dottore and the little 
Father were, I think, really sorry to 
see the last of us, and the latter mur- 
mured something which -may have 
been a blessing. We had done our best 


- for them, and hoped, in the weak way 


that amateurs will, that the pro’s 
would let them down lightly. Each of 
those five Italian gentlemen behaved 
to their captors’ correctly and not 
without friendliness, and to their own 
men as one would hope to behave to 
one’s. own, in similarly unhappy cir- 
cumstances. May the days of their 
captivity sit lightly on them ! 
As we climbed into the lorries sent 
to fetch us that New Year’s afternoon 
we found Antonio the barber all packed 
up and ready to accompany us. It 
had never dawned on him that he had 
not joined our entourage for good and 
all. More than once, on the long cold 
journey back to Egypt, which our 
prisoners had travelled so often before 
us, we wished to goodness that he had. 
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THE INFORMER. 


BY F. KINGDON WARD. 


_  AtrHouGH all danger seems happily 
over, nevertheless on account of the 
serious issues once involved I have 
thought it best to use fictitious names 
in this story. . 

I awoke early and rubbed my eyes. 
It was cold, and everything was 
drenched with dew, even the sand-bank 
where we had camped the night before. 
Then I remembered. Last march— 
and a long one if report was to be 
believed. I got out of bed in a curious 
mood, a feeling between relief and 
elation mingled with depression ; rather 
like the last day of term, I thought. 
Elation’ because we had triumphed over 
difficulties ; and relief to think that 
comfort such as I had not enjoyed for 
months was only a few hours off. But 
then came depression at the thought 


of giving up the freedom of the great 


open spaces for the conventionality of 
the built-up areas. The day passed 
slowly. Mile after mile, we tramped, 
the path now dangling five hundred 
feet above the river, now plunging 
down till we were scrambling over 
boulders in the river-bed. The coolies 
lagged behind, but we kept on. 
Towards dusk several of us reached 
the wooden bridge, and halted. We 
had been going on the Rima Road for 
nine hours. Could we reach the 
bungalow before dark? We did not 
know how far it was, though somebody 
had said ‘“‘near the bridge.”” Unfor- 
tunately it was already dark in the 
_ jungle. Only on the bridge, with the 
river fizzing like soda-water beneath us, 
and the pale sky overhead, could one 
s3e anything. The coolies arrived and 
threw themselves down exhausted. 
They began to prepare a meal. By 
the time they had finished it was dark 
even in the open. “Come!” I said, 
determined to make one more effort to 
reach the bungalow that night; the 


coolies rose, not very willingly. As 
we groped our way cautiously along 
the narrow rocky path, suddenly 4 
light appoared some way ahead and 
went out; whether stationary or in 
motion it was impossible to say. In 
that blackness which could be felt it 
might have been a fire-fly or a bonfire 
celebrating the relief of Mafeking 
according to whether one visualised 
it from near or far. It became visible 
again, disappeared ; when for the third 
time it reappeared, it was brighter, 
Clearly it was moving towards uw, 
After five minutes of intermittent 
eclipse, it took shape, not as a mer 
spark, but a flame; somebody was 
coming along the path. We whooped 


Then a figure appeared, carrying 4 


torch, which he shook vigorously from 


side to side to make it burn more 
brightly ; if was not a very scientific 
torch, consisting only of a bundle of 
bamboo laths, which burnt easily, but 
just as easily went out. So it waxed 
and waned, especially it waned just 
when we wanted it to wax. We con- 
tinued to whoop. When we reached 
the spot, the torch once more went out, 
or most of it did. Apparently the 
torch-bearer had dropped it on the 
path and gone back in disgust to get 
another; anyhow he was not there. 
We picked up the glowing pieces, 
shook some semblance of life into them, 
and went on. Suddenly we saw the 
stars above us, and emerged into & 
clearing. There right in front of uw 
were the pale white walls of a bungalow; 
we had come not half a mile from the 
bridge. Very soon we were inside. I 
heard the chowkidar moving about in 
the dark, and then someone came with 
a hurricane-lamp. He was a Mishmi. 
I went supperless to bed, too tired to 
eat. 

Next morning I called the chowkidar, 
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but my servant told me he was out, so 
I concluded he had gone into the 
jungle to cut firewood. He appeared 
during breakfast, standing half hidden 
in the doorway—an Indian. 

“Your honour has come from far 
away ? ” 

“From Rima.” 

“T heard several days ago that your 
honour was coming.” 

“How was that ?” 

“Every day the Mishmis are passing 
through on their way to the plains to 
work during the cold weather. They 
have seen your honour on the road, 
and told of a white man with many 
coolies and servants ”’ (I had ten coolies 
and two servants, but that was impres- 
sive enough on @ road where a white 
man is not seen once in years). He 
spoke, it seemed, with a certain 
restraint. Hitherto his behaviour had 
been what I could only describe as 
furtive, or at least suspicious; but 
presently he heaved an almost audible 
sigh of relief. He was, now that I 
examined him closely, @ curious-looking 
man, not at all the type one expects 
to meet in a frontier bungalow in 
Assam. ‘True, we were not a hundred 
miles from the metropolis of Sadiya, 
with which we were connected by a 
good mule road ; one could even do the 
last thirty miles by car in the dry 
weather. But even so, Noreht Liang 
was @ pretty wild spot, on a pretty 
wild river, hemmed in by high moun- 
tains too steep to be inhabited. Look- 
ing after a bungalow in a place like 
that is a job for a tame hill tribesman, 
which this fellow certainly was not. 
He had an almost honey-golden com- 
plexion and his features were clean cut 
and refined. He wore the khaki shorts 
and white singlet of the paramount 
power, but even this could not disguise 
the fact that he was no ordinary 
chowkidar. There was something oddly 
familiar about him, yet I was sure I 
had never met him before. Besides, 
this was the first time I had reached 
Assam by the unorthodox Rima 
Road. 
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“Where do you come from?” I 
asked, not without a feeling that the 
question was indiscreet. 

He hesitated. Then, “I come from 
Peshawar, hazur.” 

I am not always very observant 
to what race an ‘ Indian’ with whom 
I may be talking belongs, especially 
when he has discarded his national 
dress for the amorphous trappings of 
the horribly efficient West. But one 
thing was certain: this man was not a 
Panjabi. Still less was he of the trans- 
frontier tribes. 

“You don’t belong to the Panjab, 
though,” I said. ‘‘ Where is your 
native country ?” 

Again he hesitated, looking at me 
closely. ‘“‘I was born in Chittagong, 
sahib,” he said in a curiously small 
voice, while he continued to scrutinise 
me, as though expecting the informa- 
tion to start something. And it did. 
Chittagong! Of course! Why, the 
man was @ Bengali Hindu and high 
caste at that, possibly a Brahmin, I 
thought. There was no mistaking that 
pale honey-gold complexion and -the 
aquiline nose, the slightly prominent 
cheek - bone with its hint of the 
Mongolian, the piercing black eyes, and 
the well-formed rather supercilious 
mouth ; at least there was no mistaking 
it when you knew. But what was a 
high-caste Hindu doing here of all 
places? It was mysterious to say the 
least. Of course to be chowkidar of 9 
government bungalow which is not 
used by half a dozen people, officials 
and travellers, a year, is a soft job. 
But it is also a menial job. Ex-Sepoys, 
pensioners of the Sircar who want a 
bit of land and who are willing to settle 
down anywhere to get it, gladly accept 
the free quarters and the wood-cutting. 
and water-carrying labour of a chows 
kidar’s life. They marry the hill girls, 
willing horses who take over all the 
heavy work, and say good-bye to their 
native land, happy to get an acre of 
their own to cultivate. But not the 
high-caste Bengali. The thing was 
incredible, 
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It was my intention to take it easy, 
cross the last range of hills, and halt 
at the bungalow just over the pass 
rather than go right down to Fenning 
outpost on the edge of the plain, a 
longish but by no means difficult 
march even though it did involve a 
climb of 4000 feet. It was ten o’clock 
when I called the coolies. While they 
were tying up the loads I strolled 
down the path along which we had 
stumbled the night before. Not far 
from the bungalow a big rock had been 
blasted to make room for a laden 
man to pass, and it was with no little 
surprise that I observed the chowkidar 
standing behind this rock and peeping 
at the bungalow; or so it seemed. 
Watching him, half curious and half 
amused, I wondered what he was up 
to. He had not seen me, and I kept 
carefully out of view while I spied 
on the spier. Clearly it was the coolies 
who interested him now—a mixed lot 
of Tibetan riffraff from Rima. He 
appeared satisfied with the results of 
his scrutiny, for presently he emerged 
from his hiding-place and, taking a 
quick look round, started off in the 
direction of the bungalow. 

“‘Admiring my coolies?” I asked 
genially. 

He turned round, and catching sight 
of me, grinned sheepishly ; but if he 
was confused, there was no hint of 
alarm on his almost expressionless face. 
Qn the contrary, I thought I detected 
relief. 

“Are you going to Brahmakhund, 
sahib ?”’ he asked. 

“ Brahmakhund ? No! Why should 
I go to Brahmakhund ? It’s out of my 
way, isn’t it? I am going straight to 
Sadiya.” 

“Oh! The telephone line is broken, 
sahib.” 

“Well, that doesn’t ‘matter much. 
I can telephone news of my arrival from 
Fenning.”’ 

What was the answer to the mystery ? 
For mystery there undoubtedly was. 
And the obvious explanation was the 
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right explanation; of that I felt con. fi 
vinced, for the simple reason that it 
fitted all the facts: the man’s embarrags.’ 
ment at my arrival (had he not crept 
out with a torch to examine us, and 
fled when he found us on the move ?), 
his reluctance to admit whence. he 
came, his snooping round the coolies 
to see if he recognised any of them— 
or what was of more vital consequenee, 
whether any of them would be likely 
to recognise him—his furtive manner; 
above all, so highly original a customer 
as a high-caste Hindu hiding behind 
the anonymity of a chowkidar’s job! 
Clearly the man was a fugitive from 
justice. It was just conceivable that 
he was an escaped convict, but that 
possibility I wrote off as too far-fetched, 
No, the chowkidar was undoubtedly a 
criminal, but he had not been con- 
victed of any crime. Obviously, then, 
it was my duty to inform the Political 
Officer in Sadiya of what I had found ]! 
lurking and masquerading at Noreht 
Liang. It was unfortunate that the}! 
telephone line was down. I could 
have informed him while announcing 
my own safe arrival. On thinking 
the matter over, however, I decided 
that there was no hurry. The man 
was not likely to bolt from a good 
hide-out. And if he did, where was 
he to bolt to? Obviously not 
Sadiya, where he ran the hideous 
risk of being recognised, Yet the 
only alternative was to push on into 
the mountains and the jungle, wher 
he must either die of starvation @ 
give himself up to the wild Mishmis, 
who would not hesitate to sell him into 
slavery. I decided to do nothing about 
it until I reached Sadiya. 

The march to Fenning was unevent- 
ful. It was exceptionally cold that 
night in the hill bungalow 5000 fest 
above sea level, but I built up a big 
wood fire in the stove till the iron glowed 
red, and any discomfort was more than 
compensated for by. the magnificent 
view next morning. The rest of th 
journey was a joy-ride, and I arrived 
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in Sadiya to find the European popula- 
tion playing tennis; somebody must 
have come in from an outpost to make 
up the four. After a tai in the 
Political Officer’s bungalow I joined 


them. 

“What will you drink, K. W. ?” 

Tennis was over. The sun had set 
behind the smooth ramparts of the 
Abor Hills which threw long shadows 
sthwart the river, and a thin mist had 
naterialised out of the suddenly chilled 
ar. Already it was striping the land- 
gape at different levels like packing 
material. ‘The grass, crisp a moment 
ago, was now damp. 

“JT don’t know. It’s quite cold now 
that the sun has gone down.” 

“Have a whisky Mac. That will 
warm you up inside. Boy!” 

It was Livesey, an Assistant Political 
Officer, who spoke. He had come in 
fom Gashipat away up the Dihang 
in the jaws of the great gorge where 
that river emerges into the plains after 
its 400-mile thrust through the Hima- 
layas. Gashipat is only forty-five miles 
away, but because the road is mother 
earth and you must cross the mile-wide 
Brahmaputra at Boko, it had ‘taken 
him five hours’ driving. He lad been 
tlling us how a herd of elephant 
qrossing the chapri above Boko had 
held him up for half an hour. “I was 
wared sick,”’ he said, laughing. “One 
of the cows stood in the middle of the 
road, lifted her trunk, and stared at 
my car. Of course it isn’t a new one, 
and it still bears the marks of its 
collision with a simal tree. Still, she 
nedn’t have been rude about it. 
After all, it goes, and I only wished it 
was going then fast ; but I didn’t dare 
turn it round.” 

“Whisky Mac ?’* I said. ‘“ What’s 
that ?. Whisky I know, but Mac—— ?”. 

“Sounds Scotch too,” said the little 
Indian doctor, who never drank any- 
thing stronger than tea. 

“Yes, but there may be a catch in it 
fmewhere,” I laughed. ‘ Anyhow 
what is a whisky Mac?” 
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“A whisky MacDonald?” said 
Baines, the Political Officer. ‘‘ Well—” 
At that moment the boy appeared 
from the mat-shed where on club days, 
when the officers gathered together to 
play tennis, drinks were mixed. He 
carried @ tray on which stood four 
glasses. I helped myself to one. 
Baines was signing a chit. Someone 
said ‘‘Cheerio,” and I found myself 
drinking a dark, slightly viscid, sweetish 
fluid, the first sip of which made me 
cough. Instantly a current of warmth 
seemed to run through ‘me like a slow- 
motion electric shock. 

** All right ?”” asked the P.O., cocking 
an eye at me. 

The feeling of well-being and comfort 
was rapidly diffusing itself through 
me accompanied by a pleasant tingling 
sensation. 

“Fine,” I replied. ‘“‘ Of course not 
having touched alcohol for so long, I 
have to goslow. This is just right. Oh, 
by the way, Baines, I want to have a 
talk with you some time.” 

“Yes, of course, any time...” He 
turned towards Parker, his assistant, 
who was saying something about 
Chittagong. It was that which had 
recalled the matter to my mind, I 
suppose. 
“Tt was definitely a bad show. 
Nobody knew a thing. That means the 
police were asleep. As for our Intelli- 
gence Service——” Words failed him. 
During the last twenty-four hours I had 
looked at the Noreht Liang business 
from another angle. After all, perhaps 
it was nothing, or purely imaginary. 
Even chowkidars, I argued, are not 
appointed without being on the record. 
But at the mention of Chittagong, 
somehow all my suspicions had come 
back. I would have to report the 
incident. But what was this Chittagong 
business ? 

“Boy! asking masters.” The boy 
whispered in my ear, and I nodded 
towards my empty glass. Almost 
immediately I found myself sipping 
a second whisky Mac. By this time 
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I felt definitely warm again and 
strangely happy. I turned to the little 
doctor. 

** What is a whisky Mac, doctor ?” 

Facing me, the P.O. was talking 
about the ‘ Chittagong outrage.’ “ Of 
course you haven’t seen the papers for 
months, I suppose,” he cut in. “ There 
was a terrorist rising in August. The 
8.D.O. was shot dead in his bungalow, 
and two other European officers. The 
Superintendent of Police was wounded. 
Nobody knows how they got the arms, 
and they’re still clearing up the mess. 
Naturally all this put the wind up the 
Government of Bengal. Somebody’s 
guilty.” 

“‘ Did they get the murderers ? ” 

“They got one. He’s safe for the 
long drop, having been caught with the 
goods on him. Two suspects are under 
arrest; several got away, but probably 
haven’t got far.” 

“ce Ah ! ” 

“T think they'll get them in the end ; 
don’t you, Bill? The police are pretty 
sick at their defeat, and are anxious 
for a return match.” Parker, who had 
only recently left police-work to come 
to the frontier; nodded. ‘ They’re 
working along the right lines now,” he 
said. ‘‘ They'll get the. actual mur- 
derers, or some of them, but the real 
instigators of the terrorist movement, 
the brains behind the guns—that’s 
another matter. If they go scot-free, 
then the fire isn’t put out; it just 
blazes up somewhere else. It’s a serious 
threat. re 

** What do they hope to gain tap it?” 
I asked. “ Great Britain will never be 
moved by threats. We never threaten 
ourselves, and we cannot understand 
people who do. In our ponderous 
manner we say: ‘Any further action 
on the part of Ruritania will be fraught 
with the gravest consequences,’ or, 
‘Should Nicaragua by some unhappy 
‘chance murder all our citizens within 
her gates, British interests would be 
s0 gravely imperilled that no proud 
nation could remain indifferent without 
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compromising its status as a great 
power. It is unthinkable that th» 
British public would tamely submit tg 
sueh, humiliation.’ ”’ 

“ Just so. And that’s neither blug 
nor brag nor threat, but a plain, 
modest staterhent of fact which nobody 
with any pretence to psychological 
insight could afford to neglect.” 

The third round was on its way out, 
and fearful of mixing my drinks after 
@ long spell of total abstinence I stuck 
to whisky Mac. It released fregh 
floods of warmth within me, or seemed 
to, which is the same thing realty. The 
talk ran on: the Chittagong tragedy, 
the political situation in Europe, Japan 
as the stormy petrel of the Far East, 
the perennial question of the hill tribes 
and the virtues of direct as opposed to 
indirect control, big-game shooting, 
and, of course, mahseer fishing all 
came up for review. We settled every 
problem and ironed out every dispute. 
There was something I very much 
wanted to tell the P.O., but somehow! 
could not for the life of me remember 
what it was. It seemed to me that it 
had become more serious by reason of 
something that had been said _ this 
evening, but I could not remember 
what it was. Several times it was 
on the tip of my tongue, but it 
was slippery as an eel and always 
eluded me. 

The little doctor said, “‘ Time I was 
getting home. One for the road! 
Boy!” I found myself staring ats 
full glass which a moment before I 
had believed to be empty. Unless! 
had .somehow lost count, it was my 
fourth whisky MacDonald, thst 
mysterious ambrosial drink com 
pounded of whisky and something 
Beyond warming fne and giving me 4 
pense of well-being, it had had no toxie 
effect that I could feel. That is to say, 


I could speak coherently, think clearly, 
and talk sense. Whatever a whisky 
Mac was—and I had been singularly 
unfortunate in my inquiries—it wa 
innocuous ; 


perhaps the adulterant, 
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ghatever it was, drew the barb from 
the whisky, leaving only the benefit. 
[ swallowed my fourth; and shortly 
afterwards, it being now dark, the party 
broke up. 

I will pass rapidly over the next 
gene. I rose to my feet and sat down 
gain suddenly. I tried a second time, 
but my legs resolutely refused to 
me. The motor centres of my 
brain seemed to be partially paralysed ; 
nor could I coordinate the spasmodic 
movements of my feeble limbs. The 
result was disastrous: I was immobi- 
jised. Apparently whisky Mac had a 
slective action which, while leaving 
the higher centres immune, attacked 
the motor centres. Shame makes me 
draw a veil over the rest of the evening, 
since even the higher centres sur- 
rendered later. Kind friends who 
had tempted me to my doom stood 


Next day, the first day back in 
civilisation, I felt quite fit again. 
However, my memory was impaired. 
It was not that I had forgotten what 
it was I wished to tell the P.O., but 
that I had forgotten I wanted to tell 
him anything. 

After breakfast we drove to the 
bazaar, a moribund street lined with 
wooden shops along the river-bank. 
At the top of the street is a big banyan 
tree beneath which beggars, travellers, 
and Saddhus camp. At this time an 
encampment of Saddhus was very 
much in evidence. There they sat 
cross-legged, naked but for a dirty 
loin-cloth, their hairy faces pinched 
with hunger, their bodies horribly 
smeared with ashes. But the exterior 
was nothing while the interior burnt 
with the holy fire of zeal—and their 


surmise, indicated the fanatical furnace 
that raged within. 

“Ugh!” said Baines, not at all 
impressed by their holiness. “‘ How I 
hatethem. They look like pi-dogs after 
an extra long scavenge in the muck- 
heap.” 
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eyes, gazing before them with a wild 
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“Where do they come from?” I 
asked. 

“Oh! India. Benares, perhaps. 
Somewhere up the Ganges.” 

On the Assam frontier men always 
refer to India as though it were a 
remote and alien land, as, indeed, it 
is in spite of the fact that Assam is 
politically a province of the Indian 
Empire. As most of us know, however, 
Peninsular India and the great plains 
have nothing in common with this 
fertile blue-and-gold land of mighty 
rushing rivers and curving velvet-green 
ramparts, though thousands of dark- 
skinned Tamils work in its tea-gardens. 
The peasants whom one sees working 
apathetically in the rice- fields or 
trudging along the dusty embankments 
to the bazaar have Mongolian, not 
Indo-Aryan features, and brownish- 
yellow complexions. As for the 
seasonal labourers who come down 
from the hills in the cold weather to 
mingle airogantly with the plainsmen, 
they, too, have the hall-mark of the 
Mongolian. They are swarthy brigands, 
tamed to good behaviour by the threat 
of economic blockade, yet dangerous 
always. 

While Baines was talking to one of 
the contractors I photographed some 
of the uncouthest of the Saddhus. One 
man sat cross-legged like a Buddha 
under the bo tree—though there was 
none of the noble inwatd placidity of 
the Buddha in his fixed expression. 
He was immovable as a statue, his 
eyes cast down; it was difficult to 
believe he was not a statue, so motion- 
less was he. His creased toad- 
like skin was hideously painted a 
dirty ashen white, his lank greasy 
locks hung matted over his sloping 
shoulders, his sticky eyelashes half 
hid smoke-reddened dull eyes. Even 
when the buzzing flies settled on a 
suppurating sore not an atom of his 
flesh so much as quivered. In spite 
of the suggestion of non-living matter, 
or perhaps because of it, I viewed 
him with mounting disgust. Meanwhile 
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Baines, having finished his morning 
work in the village, which consisted q 
ticking off. a dishonest contractor and 
gingering up a dilatory one, was diy ° | 
at his office. I accompanied ‘him jpyi@@ th 
order to gain some insight into they become 
method of administering a frontig§ te WO 
tract as large as Yorkshire, as damp as 
Scotland, as barbarous as the Balkans After 
and as mountainous as the moon. @p would 
the way we stopped at the hospital, jie ° 
visited the ferry, which, owing to the§ the Sic 
cutting away of the river-bank ang} is © 
the threatened submergence of Sadiya, though 
had just been moved for the thinj| bow it 


his chela was preparing a_ frugal 
meal of fly-blown rice on a mat, 
where ‘several twinkling brass lotas 
stood in a row. 

* At all events,’ I thought, “ their 
cooking - pots are beautifully clean 
outside.” 

The few people on the street, how- 
ever, paid scant heed to the supposedly 
holy man in their midst. Some of 
them were Muslims. The true Assamese 
themselves are Hindus; the Tibetan 
traders who wander about in the 
bazaar are a closed shop in the 


Buddhist system; and the swaggering 
tribesmen are nothing. As for the 
Hindu shopkeepers, they have no 
sympathy with the self-immolating 
Saddhus, whom they well know to be 
rascals anyhow. 

When Baines came back I asked him 
how long these ghouls would squat 
beneath the snake-rooted ficus tree, but 
he said they would be gone in a day 
or two. 

“They haven’t come to convert 
Sadiya, or even to see it. They are 


just passing through on their way to 


Brahmakhund, which to a Saddhu is 
almost as holy as Benares.” 

“ Brahmakhund !” 

“Yes. You passed it on your way 
from Fenning, you know, or close by. 
There’s nothing much to see. Actually 
it is a deep pool formed where the 
Lohit emerges from the hills, sur- 
rounded by forest. When you first 
come upon it, it looks as though the 
river had come to an end and was 
welling up from beneath the rocks 
which form a kind of rampart all 
round. The Hindus have believed for 
thousands of years that this is the 
source of the Brahmaputra, and that 
Brahma bathed here. Hence to the 
ascetics it’s as holy as the source of 
the Ganges. Haven’t you ever been 
there ?”’ 

** No. : I’ve heard of it, of course. In 
fact it was mentioned to me the other 
day. That reminds me——” 

** By Jove! it’s late. Come on.” 


time in nine months, and looked in a 
the P.W.D. depot. He then dig 
appeared into his office to talk to hig 
clerk and put his signature to some 
papers, while I went back to the 
bungalow. 

Sadiya is a curious village. With its 
outlying huts it stretches along. the 
bank of the Lohit for two or thre 
miles, inland for rarely more than half 
a mile, and generally less. Beyond that 
is the impenetrable evergreen jungle, 6 
swamp during the rains, and so teeming 
with leeches you wonder they are nob 
forced to feed on each other. Perhaps 
they are. The Political Officers on the 
Assam frontier are drawn, not from the 
Civil Service but from the police, and 
are far better acquainted with the 
mixed population than the senior 
service is. They have a deep know 
ledge of Oriental roguery; crime, 
intrigue, conspiracy, are their daily 
bread. They understand the childish- 
ness of the savage, the sharpness of 
the shopkeeper class, the slyness of 
the coolie, the crass stupidity of the 
peasant, and the element of goodness 
in every man. They spend their lives 
‘in lonely places, maintain order with & 
loose rein and a light heart over vast 
tracts of difficult country, travel great 
distances on foot or by boat, and 
occasionally by car, and are hospitable 
to those few strangers who so rarely 
break in upon their privacy. For five 
months of the year the frontier is & 
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draggled hell of rain, the country a 


“siparsh, and life an infinite torment of 
af boredom and flies. The Assam frontier 
13 dygis one of the wettest places on earth, 
im jygamd the heat is fearful; the jungle 
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becomes @ festering womb. As usual 
the world knows nothing of its greatest 


men, 

After lunch Baines asked me if I 
would like to go fishing. “We might 
jake our rods and try the Dibang at 
the Siom mukh,” he said. ‘‘ Nobody 
has caught anything there for years, 
though it used to he quite good. Any- 
how it’s the nearest place. Ever done 
any mahseer fishing?” TI said no, 
but I would like to try. We bumped 
along the cutcha road in the car, 
frst between paddy-fields, presently 
between walls of dark jungle. At the 
tenth mile we crossed a stream by a 
wooden bridge, and got out. As there 
was no path, we paddled down the 
bed of the stream for a quarter of a 
nile. Suddenly we came out on to the 
bank of a wide river whose sandy waters 
swirled past, although to the unaided 
eye we appeared to be on the level 
plain. It was the Dibang, which drains 
the northern hills where dwell the surly 
Chulikata Mishmis, the ‘crop ears,’ in 
appalling squalor and discomfort; the 
squalor of the dirty, ignorant, human 
animal, inhabiting the rawest, most fly- 
ridden jungles in the world. 

Ten minutes later we were standing 
on the sand-bank casting into the 
turbid waters. Baines was using «a 
deeply hollowed. spoon of unorthodox 
thape, made by the village blacksmith 
out of a copper kathode, silvered on the 
inside. I used a smaller, more flashy 
spoon with 200 feet of line attached. 
It was one of those exquisite winter 
afternoons which make the purgatory 
of a rainy season spent on the frontier 
worth while. In that orange sunshine 
the rain-washed atmosphere magnified 
the hills across the dancing river, and 
for once the forest looked really green. 
The purring music of the reel came to 
us crisp and clean, mina-birds chuckled 
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under the bamboos on the bank, and 
the gurgle of the river as an eddy burst 
like a small depth-charge ; these were 
delicious sounds. Next to mountains, 
clouds inspire me more than anything 
else in the world. Their patterns writ 
large across the vast sky, conveying 
silently an endless stream of messages ; 
their ever-changing shapes and colours 
defy description. The hills and the 
clouds! how much of the joy of life 
do we owe them ! ‘ 

We were fishing the main channel, 
one at either end of the sand-bank, 
which was about sixty yards in length, 
At the lower end a back eddy had 
formed a pool in the creek between us 
and the bank. The water spun round 
slowly, but the space was somewhat 
cramped for a big fish. Once I got 
caught up in a snag, losing a good 
spoon and thirty feet of line before I 
could get clear. The afternoon passed 
all too swiftly. Though neither of us 
had so much as an inquiry, I enjoyed 
every minute of it. Baines was putting 
up his tackle; the sun was dropping 
visibly. “One more cast,” I said. 
** Might as well try this pool for luck, 
though I don’t suppose there’s anything 
there.” 

“Oh, you never know,” he replied. 
“Try it by all means.” The reel sang 
a high note, the spoon flashed through 
the air, and fell into the centre of the 
pool with a sharp plop; I wound in 
the slack, then eased out the line. 
“This used to be a favourite spot of 
ours,” Baines said, “‘ but I’ve caught 
nothing here for ages. Well—that’s 
that. ‘You'll have to hurry or we may 
find ourselves paddling up that stream 
in the dark.” ~ 

“ Just coming,” I replied, and began 
to reel in. And at that moment the 
Not Less Monster leaped and grabbed. 
I felt a terrific jerk; the reel rasped 
on @ rising note, but not fast enough, 
and the rod bent almost double. I 
slacked out the line by hand for dear 
life till 200 feet had gone, then checked 
the rush. The fight was on. The sun 
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had begun to plunge swiftly as it does 
in the last half-hour before sunset ; 
the slanting shadows on the bank 

. There would be no dusk 
to speek of ; it was light, and presently 
it. would, be. dark, The fish was a big 
one, no doubt of that, but not so full 
of fight as some. Besides, he was an 
old inhabitant and knew a trick or 
two. He would go: down to the bottom 
of the pool and lie on the floor sulking. 
When he- was in that mood it would 
have taken a steam crane to move him. 
Then he would fly off the handle with- 
out warning and go full speed ahead 
down-stream ; but the spoon was far 
down his throat and the stout hooks 
bit deep into his skin and the line held, 
and wherever he went followed him 
relentlessly. He could not rid himself 
of this painful irritation which was 
slowly wearing down even his great 
strength. Always the steady pull 
would check and turn him at the end 
of his run, and he would come back as 
I wound in rapidly. It was a war of 
attrition. Baines was as excited as I 
was. “Keep him going, K. W.; don’t 
let him rest ... steady ... that’s fine... 
oh!.... more line; more line quick, 
man, he’ll break you .. . steady... 
that’s better, he’s failing . . . steady... 
steady.” 

The light had faded off the water, 
the shadows had disappeared; in a 
few minutes it would be dark, and still 
the great fish fought and sulked 
alternately. There seemed no prospect 
of an immediate decision unless I 
changed my tactics. If I could lure 
him up to the head of the backwater I 
could get him into shallow water and 
strand him, perhaps. He appeared to 
have a lively apprehension of the 
danger, and resisted all my efforts 
with short fighting runs, and then with 
that stubborn passiveness which was 
his most potent weapon. At last I 
managed to lure him far enough up the 
creek to enable me to wade out to him 
and play him from the other side. 
This mancwuvre was immediately 
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successful, The fish began to feel ¢ 









strain of the long hour’s fight, pein 
made one or two feeble jumps, interest 
forlorn run down-stream, came bag oonfide 
suddenly found himself in shalloyg ‘°° 
water, and began to thresh about. hy 

the last of the light I caught my fing | 
glimpse of the Not Less Monster— eg 





turned the scale at 65 lb. 

When we reached the road we s 
the head-lights of a car coming tows 
us. It was Parker. 

“Are you fellows dining with 1 
tonight ?”’ he asked. 

** Good heavens!” said Baines, “Ti lees. \ 
clean forgotten! Yes, of course. Ip honing 
frightfully sorry.” though 

“It’s my fault, ’'m afraid,” I pu 
in. “I hooked a fish and have only 
just landed him.” I exhibited. my"? 
capture with some pride. oS, . 

* Congratulations. Well, as a mati 
of fact, I’m only just back from Fennig 
myself,” Parker said. 

“ What have you been doing there }"§°™ ' 
It was Baines who spoke. meflecte 

_“* Two of the Saddhus were missif 
so I went out to see if everything 
all right. You know.” 

“* Couldn’t you have telephoned ?” 

“The line’s still down. Anyhow 
thought it best to see things for myself, 

‘I dare say you're right. Rathers 
sweat for you, though, and oni 
Saturday afternoon too!” 

“Qh, I rather enjoy the drive out 
there: I got a message through # 
Noreht Liang. Chandra’s all righi 
As a matter of fact, when I got bh 
here I heard that the two men had b 
traced.” 

“They didn’t go to Noreht 
at all, I suppose ?” 
“No. Only to Fenning. One 
them claims to be a relative of thi 
fellow who runs the shop—lI forget li 
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said, unable to contain my curiosi 
any longer. “As a citizen of adign 
I feel a personal interest in the eight 
o’clock news.” 
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Baines laughed. “It wouldn’t 
interest you, K. W. However, it’s not 
wnfidential. Two of those holy men 
you saw this morning were unaccounted 


“Ts that a crime, then ? ”’ 
“In a sense, yes. We like to keep 


‘Tirack of all strangers on the frontier. 


They might cross the inner line without 
permission, and we don’t encourage 


vi thet. It means that should they get 


h 


“ Td 
Tn 


Ly 
only 


‘Hinto trouble with the tribes inside our 


own frontier, we are practically power- 
less. We have no control worth men- 
timing beyond the inner line.” I 
thought Baines was having a dig at 


Jue, but it seems he was not thinking 
‘Hof me at all. It seemed a rather tame 


explanation for motoring forty miles 


“Halong a bad road at five o’clock on a 


Saturday afternoon, with the prospect 
of having to spend the night at an 


“*foutpost, or of being held up unable to 


re?! 


Low | 
self, 


her 4 


moss the Digaru River. However, I 
reflected, this was the frontier where 


changing for dinner that Baines opened 
up @ bit more. 

“Did you notice the chowkidar at 
Noreht Liang by any chance? The 
frss bungalow you struck, you 
remember.” 

I mentioned him to you, 
didn’t I? Why?” 

“So you did. Chandra the fellow’s 
name is. I suppose you didn’t observe 


> Bhim closely by any chance ?” 


“Well, as a matter of fact I did. 
I was going to speak to you the 
night I arrived, only somehow that 


“Bvhisky Mac put the whole thing out 
#of my mind.” 


Baines laughed. “ Yes. It’s a way 
whisky Macs have. *It scatters the 


" tenses just when you want to con- 


is,” I 
isi 
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centrate them. What was it you were 
going to tell me, by the way ?” 
“Oh, nothing much. It was only 
bout the chowkidar.” After all, I 


‘Pought, it is none of my business. 


» you never know. There could 
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be no harm in mentioning the matter. 
“* Pretty good fellow, isn’t he ?”’ I said 
tamely. 

“Who ?' The thowkidar ? ” 

“Yes; the fellow at Noreht Liang. 
Chandra I think his name is. Bengali.” 

“ Bengali or Chittagonian.” 

“* Rather unusual, eh ?” 

“* What’s unusual ? ” 

** A Bengali chowkidar.” 

Baines thought for a moment. “I 
don’t know,” he said presently. “ We 
have to take what we can get up here 
and be thankful. Good men who are 
willing to take on the job in the hills 
are few. It’s a rotten life. ‘They are 
completely cut off from Sadiya during 
the rains. As for the Mishmis, they’re 
hopeless.” 

It sounded innocent enough, yet I 
felt there was something odd... . I 
tried again. ‘“‘It struck me he was 
rather high caste.” 

‘“‘Chandra high caste ? Good lord, 
no; what made you think that ? Just 
ordinary middle caste. Why ?” 

** Oh, I only wondered.” 

The conversation languished. It was 
nine o’clock when we reached Parker’s 
bungalow, but he congratulated me 
again on my fish, and even listened 
while I lamely described my first 
mahseer fight. It was not till we got 
back to Baines’ bungalow that over 
a doch-an-doris Chandra’s name 
cropped up again. Baines asked me 
what particular reason I had for 
observing him. ‘I’m interested in the 
man,” he explained. 

‘“* Well, my attention was directed to 
Chandra from the first because I thought 
his actions peculiar.” 

‘In what way ?”’ 

“* It struck me he was scared of being 
recognised. We came upon him rather 
suddenly at night, and his actions were 
—well, peculiar. I feel certain he 
wanted to get a good look at us before 
he showed himself. I thought possibly 
he was & fugitive from justice. I 
meant to ask you, and then on reflec- 
tion it all seemed rather silly.” 
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** Does Chandra look like @ criminal, 
do you think ?” 

“My dear chap, does anyone look 
like a criminal ? Are there any criminal 
classes in real life 2 To tell the truth, 
he looked to me more like a monk, 
which is why I hesitated. But Indians 
who no more belong to the criminal 
classes than you or I do commit crime 
these days. And when I heard about 
Chittagong .. .” 

Baines looked grave for a moment. 
“Yes. I know. I was only pulling 
your leg.” 

** Well, tell me about Chandraj I 
take it he is not a fugitive from justice? ” 

“No. He isn’t a fugitive from— 
justice.” 

“What, then ? Heseems to be in the 
limelight.” 

“Well, you heard what Parker said. 
His missing Saddhus were bound for 
Fenning. He chivied them out, and 
told them that if they ever got passes 
for Brahmakhund again and_ then 
crossed the inner line, which is a 
rank abuse or misuse of privilege, 
he’d jail them. As it is, he’s run 
them out of the frontier tract. Do 
you get it?” 

“Well, I may be dense, but I’m 
blowed if I do get it! What’s all this 
got to do with Chandra ?”’ 
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“The point is, we're responsible for 
Chandra. Parker wanted to make 
certain that he was safe—because with 
strangers prowling in that direction he 
might not be. You can’t trust thege 
religious fanatics—or any fanatics— 
and it was just possible that those two 
stifis were up to some dirty work, 
Possible—but not probable. Parker's 
a grand fellow—lI never want a better 
assistant. But he is a shade too con- 
scientious. He worries over side-issues 
when a clean-cut line of. approach 
would serve him better.” 

* But what dirty work would those 
thugs be up to in this wilderness ? ” 

“* You’ve heard about the Chittagong 
terrorists, haven’t you ?” 

“ Yes ? 9 

“Chandra was our number one 
informer. We take great care of him, 
He’s safe out here—but we can’t afford 
to run risks.” 

**Isee. So he is in a sense a fugitive,” 
I said thoughtfully. 

““ Yes, a fugitive from—vengeance.” 

** There’s one other thing I want to 
ask you. What exactly is a whisky 
Mac ?” 

** You'll have to ask Livesey that,” 
he said, laughing. “I don’t know 
Take a trip to Gashipat. He'll be 
delighted to see you.” 
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We began late. We always do. At 
last that was the philosophic pro- 
nouncement of our Captain as I walked 
with him to our historic ground. I 
am not sure if ‘historic’ is the just 
word. Little cricket history has ever 
heen, or is ever likely to be made on 
our ground. For one thing we do not 
and even cannot have a gate. Any- 
body who wishes to do so strolls on to 
the ground. Those who do not so wish 
improvise a grand-stand for themselves 


_} by leaning over the wall which forms 


the boundary between the cricket field 
and the gas-works. To smite ‘one’ 
into the gas-works is to set the seal 
on your hitting fame and land you 
among the local immortals. It should 
be easier in these days because the 
wickets are pitched north and south 
instead of east and west, and an 
adventitious half-volley on the leg 
side at the top end should ensure you 
fame—to say nothing of a ‘sixer.’ 
This particular location of wickets 
interested but at the same time per- 
turbed the ancients who had, they 
declared, lived in our village for 
varying and elongated periods without 
ever having seen the stumps pitched 
that way ‘afore.’ Still, the Captain 
and I were late—but also early, for 
others, including our opponents from 
Wickstone, were later. 

It was not altogether remarkable ; 
for, as everyone in our part of the 
world is aware, the visiting team would 
join their big motor-car at the Wick- 
stone “Dog and Badger” (Browne, 
Prince & Co.’s entire), which closes 
at 2.30, and after about twenty minutes’ 
tun would disembark at our own more 





modish “‘ Chimes Hotel” (also Browne, 
Prince & Co.’s entire, but adding 
“Motorists and Cyclists catered for ”’), 
which closes at 3. So that it is not 
surprising that our Church clock had 
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notified, in the usual manner, 3.30 
before our Captain, having won the 
toss, strode to the crease with his 
trusty henchman (officially our post- 
man), and Wickstone took the field. 
All being in order and ‘Old George,’ 
our umpire, having lighted his briar 
to his satisfaction, play began, and I 
sat and swapped gossip with that 
cheery young man of the sea who was 
® sojourner for a few weeks in our land, 
and who sported an honourably worn 
example of the Filibusters’ distinguished 
blazer. 

But not for long; for the Wickstone 
blacksmith at one end and a tall, 
rubicund young farmer at the other 
had been getting busy, and two wickets 
were down. Our Captain strolled back 
pensively, as well as one might who had 
ducked to avoid a couple of jumpy 
ones, only to be bowled neck and crop 
by a delivery from the blacksmith 
which shot deceptively half the length 
of the pitch. But the postman was 
still undefeated, and the young man 
of the sea laid on the wood in such 
wholesome fashion that seventy for 
four was the tally when he attempted 
the gas-works coup and was caught 
off a long hop. ‘We were not done 
yet, however, and Mr Westbrook, one 
of our Parish Councillors, helped the 
schoolmaster to send the hundred up. 
Loud applause ! for we'do not reach 
the century every Saturday. Visions 
of records gleamed in the Captain’s 
eye, and still the score mounted so 
that the last two men—only one pad 
between them—were bidden to have a 
‘go’ and get out, declarations not 
coming within the range of practical 
politics where every man expects to 
do his duty by getting his‘knock. But 
at last old George throws up his hand 
in response to a doubtful L.B.W. 
appeal, and we are all out for 153. 
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This is some going and makes plenty 
of conversation over tea, the consensus 
of opinion being that it is a record for 
the ground, although the schoolmaster, 
who, naturally, is a mine of information, 
has some recollections, not satisfactorily 
authenticated, of 162 against Little 
Tadley in 1898, when our Captain’s 
father was Captain, and old George, 
then in active session, nearly got a 


century. Those were thé days! 


It was, of course, a regrettable 
incident that at this juncture, now 
nearing six, o'clock, the cart-horses 
from the neighbouring Bench Farm 
should have been dismissed for their 
hebdomadal rest and recuperation in 
those pleasant lush meadows on the 
west side of our ground, a proceeding 
which involved their crossing the 
pitch, none of them gambolling more 
blithely than the ancient grey roan 
with more than a. suspicion of string 


halt in her off hind-leg. After all, the 
Sabbath is made for horse as well as 
for man, and our gallant opponents 
appeared as little perturbed as our- 
selves by an incident which, at the 
Oval, would be calculated to precipitate 
@ revclution. 

The young man of the sea, who 
started the bowling, takes such a 
terrifying run that if he wanted to 
increase it thé Bilton ditch would 
have to be put farther back, with a 
necessary and consequent alteration of 
the ordnance map. — 

But fast bowlers (as they say else- 
where) have the defects of their 
qualities, and the rubicund farmer 
from: Wickstone started well by getting 
behind a Icose, though fast, ball and 
achieved not only the gas-works coup 
but the subsequent nonchalant attitude, 
appropriate to the occasion, of leaning 
gracefully on his bat and doing his best 
to look as if the feat was one which 
provided him with little astonishment 
however much it might impress the 
onlookers. Nor was retribution long 
delayed ; for the result of six inches 
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extra run in an ensuing over (thar 


heaven for the Navy !) was the spread. | 


eagling of what Mr Kipling call 
‘three straight sticks,’ and the rubj. 
cund one’s day’s work was done ! 


cricket deportment, his flannels repre. 


in a naughty world; 


after seven o’clock our opponents were 


official duties of the evening to attend 
to. Amicable threats are indulged i 
by the Wickstonites of what they 
will do with us in the return mateb, 
and the badinage proves so stimulating 
that it necessitates the visitors beim 
‘geen off’ from “‘ the Chimes” by# 
contingent of the home side. 

And so home to dine and to sit with 
the Captain where the evening bree 
whispers, through thé willows, of bats 
in the ‘making, and to talk of maly 
things until the last water-rat has gon 
‘plop’ into the stream and the tal 
light of a cart, swaying somewhat 
as it climbs the hill just over th 
county border, supplies proof positive 
that closing time has been effectél 
at “the Chimes” and that Joli 
Pobgee of Tupper’s Farm is homewatl 
bound. , ' 
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Much of the Wickstone hope wa J 8 
centred in the son of their Rector, why Willian 
had got his colours at Rugborough anjj# ™4 
who was a veritable Turveydrop off witing 


senting the last word and his ‘ stanog'§ miresy 
formed on the most approved modelaf tie 2 
Not but what there was execution gg) ates | 
well as elegance, and with the Wick # blus 
stone blacksmith stone-walling at thy sme 1 
opposite crease the stand of the day lis pul 
was staged to an appreciative anim un 
impartial house, so that when thyowm 0 
stylist was at last dismissed with mom} sddres 
than fifty to his credit, even the homes # the 
ranks could scarce forbear to cheer§ Jamie 
But the effort shone like a good desdj he-hac 
for even they vas m 
patient toiling of the Wickstone black§ witter 
smith roused little rejoicing, and soo the ea 
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all out for less than a hundred. Further withor 
play is out of the question—we do noi windo 
often get a second knock down ourg apect 
way, and, besides, our postman has theg consid 
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© was) JN an upper room in the house of 
r, who William Gedd, goldsmith, of Edinburgh, 
h anjjs man and a. boy sat laboriously 
op of iting letters. Or more exactly, 
repre} Robert Fife had just finished his own 
ance'furrespondence and he now stood by 
.odels the window looking down at the way- 
ion gf arers in Milne Square battling against 
Wick.§s blustering March wind, while at: the 
xt thepame time he dictated the letter that 
e day) lis pupil, Jamie Scott, was writing in 
» anijm untidy childish hand. The tutor’s 
1 thjown missive lay open on the table, 
-mon| addressed to Colonel James Scott, M.P., 
home| s the British Coffee House in London, 
cheer Jamie’s father and his own employer ; 
| deadt he had taken great pains with it, and it 
n the} vas most carefully phrased and neatly 
black § written in the decorative calligraphy of 
| soon§ the early eighteenth century. 
; wert “1 must own,” Fife dictated slowly, 
urthe| without turning his head away from the 
lo not} window, ‘‘ I must own you had ground to 
n ourg expect better things from one of myage, 
as thes considering what you have done for me.” 
.ttendy. He paused, listening to the scratching 
yed inf of Jamie’s pen as this confession was 
heys being written. The moment the sound 
nateh,§ ceased, he proceeded— 
lating “But as I humbly beg your pardon 
being§ for my former undutifulness and negli- 
by af gence, so I hope I have begun and, by 
‘} God’s help, shall continue to give 
daily more and more evidences of my 
obedience and gratitude to you...” 
“ How do ye spell ‘ negligence,’ sir?” 
The tutor provided the information, 
waited until the scratching pen had 
again caught up with him, and then 
tushed thankfully on to the conclusion— 
“.. . gratitude to you by a close 
application to my studies and by a 
virtuous and regular behaviour, which 
is the main design of my education. 


t with 


ecezira 


efe 


your happiness and safe return, as I 
wer am...” | 
Having reached the end of his 
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With my most affectionate wishes for. 





burdensome labour, Jamie threw down 
his pen and let out a noisy sigh of 


relief. The sigh was echoed, less 
audibly, by his tutor. Dropping the 
measured tone and precise accents he 
had used in dictating, Fife said— 

** Now gie me the letter, Jamie, and 
sit quiet wi’ Buchanan’s Psalms till I 
make ma copies. We'll gang oot in a 
wee while.” ; 

It did not occur to the tutor, as he 
sat copying the two missives for his 
private file, that the letter he had 
framed for the boy was insufferably 
priggish and such as Jamie could never 
have written for himself. Equally 
little did he realise that his own letter 
was @ rather distasteful blend of sub- 
servience and self-laudation. Nor was 
it, in fact, likely that either of these 
earnest screeds would strike Colonel 
Scott that way, for their manner and 
matter were just what he would con- 
sider right and proper; though an 
affectionate father and a considerate 
employer, he would have resented a 
free-and-easy epistolary style whether 
in his son or in his son’s tutor. The 
letters were, indeed, decidedly formal- 
ised productions, written in accordance 
with the conventions of the time. And 
the time was the second year of the 
reign of King George II.; to be 
precise, it was llth March 1729. 

The reason why it can be said that 
on that particular day this little scene, 
or something much like it, was taking 
place in Edinburgh is that, by a strange 
freak of fortune, Robert Fife’s copies 
of the letters have escaped destruction 
through the two hundred and odd years 
that have elapsed since he penned them 
—together with upwards of a score of 
more familiar communications written 
to this Scottish tutor by his friends and 
copies of his own replies. Relatively 
few eyes can have scanned these sheets 
since they were read by those to whom 
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they were addressed, for they have 
never come into print. The group of 
friends whose letters to one another 
travelled precariously over rough roads 
and mountain tracks were not men 
whose names are known to history. 
The reader who will be at the pains to 
glance through this dominie’s post-bag 
from the Scotland of the years midway 
between the Jacobite rebellions will find 
in it little frésh light on great men or 
great events. But it is always the 
everyday life and common ways that are 
hardest to recapture from any remote 
age, and there is something restful and 
refreshing to be found in turning over 
these epistole obscurorum virorum, com- 
ing as they do from a world in which 
the surface of life seems so faintly rippled 
by comparison with the multitudinous 
waves that now buffet mankind. 

The tutor laid down his pen and 
folded his letters. Though his tone 
towards his employer was humble and 
@ trifle obsequious, it was not insincere ; 
he really liked Jamie’s father, and held 
him to be a great man. For Colonel 
Scott was commanding officer of the 
Third Regiment of Foot—the Scots 
Guards—and was, moreover, Member of 
Parliament for the shire of Kincardine, 
which he had represented almost since 


the Union. He.was in London to attend 


Parliament now, and his two elder sons, 
both of whom had followed him into the 
regiment, were with him in the English 
capital.1 The colonel had fought under 
the great Marlborough, but his first im- 
portant command had occurred in 1712, 
when he had taken a battalion of the 
regiment across to Dunkirk.and helped 
to seize that fortress as a pledge for 
the coming peace negotiations with 

At the Scotts’ home at Comiston, 
near Montrose, where the colonel’s 
ancestors had been settled since the 
days of Robert the Bruce, Fife had 
found kind and considerate treatment 
even if the colopel’s own manner 
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towards him was a trifle patronising 
Best of all, he was allowed to spend 
the winter months in Edinburgh with 
his pupil; for it was only in the capital 
that Jamie could take dancing lesson 
and begin to acquire some polish. hf; 
arrangement suited Fife excellently, 
for he was a sociable man and had many 
friends in Edinburgh; with two of 
these, his old comrade Willie Gedd and 
his wife, Fife had suggested to the 
colonel that Jamie and himself should 
lodge during their stay, and thus it 
had ‘been arranged. 

As he sat now with the folded lette 
between his fingers, the tutor thought 
that he had been fortunate to find 
employment with this family. True, 
young Jamie was a sore trial to him }j 
with his blithe indifference to all 
learning and his “‘ idle, trifling way,” of 
which Fife had just been writing com 
plainingly to the colonel. Yet circum 
stances had fallen out more happily 
for him than for most of the littl 
group of friends who had been at the 
university together before the Union, 
back in the early days of Queen Anne, 
Leaving college, they had all taken 
oath to maintain a lifelong corr 
spondence with one another, and, as 
usual, the promises had been kept ot 
broken or half fulfilled according # 
temperament and circumstances. The 
middle-aged tutor who had then been 
young Rob Fife, one of the liveliest 
among them, recalled them now—or at 
least those of them who had continued 
faithful to their student friendships 
and had not passed wholly out of his 
ken. Nearly all his circle, like himself, 
had entered the teaching profession 
There was his namesake, Andrew Fif¢ 
dominie of the grammar school @# 
Forfar and already a chronic invalid 
though he was not much over forty. 
There was Malcolm Ross, tutoring boys 
at ‘a lonely house among the hills and 
envying Rob his winters in Edinburgh 
and his modest place in its society: 


1 One of them was perhaps the Captain John Scott who, with two companies of the Scot 
Guards, was afterwards defeated and captured by Keppoch’s Highlanders, at High Bridge, it 


the first engagement of the ’Forty-five. 
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There was also Colin Falconer, in 
fdinburgh but out of a job, and whose 
pockets were even emptier than those | 
gf his friends. And finally there 
was the gay and restless Pat Ogilvy, 
just then tutoring Sir James Baird’s 
boy at Saughton Hall, who was for 
wer quarrelling with his close-fisted 
amployer about his wages and ‘whose 
ambition it still was to be off and seek 
his fortune in London. 

All of them, Fife reflected, had 
darted out from the university with 
wch high hopes, but none had done 
mything to shed the faintest lustre on 
his name. Certainly the irresponsible 
Pat Ogilvy had just acquired a moment- 
ary celebrity, much to his own aston- 
ishment, by means of a biting witticism 
that had travelled about Scotland. 


When his brother, Lord Seafield (who 


had done- uncommonly well out of the 
mpopular union with England), sneered 
ai him for selling oxen, Pat had 
ntaliated: “My lord, it is better to 
sll nowt than nations.” His country- 
men had enjoyed and repeated the 
gibe; but reputations were not built 
upon such trifles. The little group of 
frends remained thoroughly undis- 
tinguished. It would much have 
wrprised Rob Fife if he could have 
foreseen that accident and his own 
hoarding instinct would preserve their 
mames through centuries from total 
dblivion, and that they would live on in 
sbundle of tattered letters—letters that 
ate beautiful examples of the artistic 
penmanship of their more leisured time, 
ining many a fine flourish and 
occasionally even a fine phrase. 
The tutor emerged from his reverie 


if § and realised that Jamie was fidgeting 


md sighing, his thoughts anywhere 
bub on the learned Buchanan’s version 
ifthe Psalms. He sealed the letters 
| ‘arefully, then told his charge that they 
would go out and pay some calls. 

Six days was the time that the post- 
boys took to ride to London, provided 
that they were not waylaid on the 
tad, that they and their horses were 
lot swept away in fording the rivers, 
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and that they did not succumb to a 
drinking orgy .at some roadside inn ; 
all these accidents were wont to 
happen, and it was no uncommon 
result of the last-named mischance that 
the London mail-bag for Edinburgh 
found its way back to the English 
capital undelivered, as had occurred 
at least once during the previous year. 
The letters over which Jamie and his 
tutor had laboured so earnestly, how- 
ever, escaped all these disasters. They 
reached the colonel’s hands, and if 
they took ten days instead of six in 
doing so, that was largely because Fife 
had addressed them to the wrong coffee- 
house. And in due course the tutor 
found an answer waiting at the house 
of Mr Alexander Arbuthnot, Colonel 
Scott’s friend and banker in Edinburgh. 
The fh weer wrote as follows :— 


** Str,—Your letter of the 11th I re- 
ceived only last night, it being directed 
to the British Coffeehouse, which I 
very seldome ffrequent, but for the 
ffuture you may address for me at St. 
Jamses coffee house. I am _ pleased 
with the accounts you give me of your 
pupills behavior and application, as 
also with your indeavors to bring him 
up with the rest of the class, if possible, 
before Mr Mclaurens sessions are up 
which I thinke you told me was not 
untill the beginning or middle of June. 
Nixt I hope the boy has smartnes and 
capacity enough, conforme to his age 
and that he has not as yett any vitious 
inclenations, and I cannot but approve 
of your care and concerne about him in 
attending him closely att his diversions 
or visiting his relations or comorads, for 
I am very sencible that there is many 
temtations for youth in the place you 
are in at present. 

“IT hope you will forward him as . 
much as possible in his Latine but as 
for the ffrench I think it altogether un- 
necessary at this time and it will be 
time enough to enter him to that nixt 
winter. 

“TIT am glade your landlady answers 
your expectations so well, pray give . 
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my kinde service to her, as also to Mr 
Arbutnot who is very well pleased with 
your conduct in the mannagement and 
care you take of my sone. You’'l pleas 
give my kinde respects to Dunnwald 
and lett me know how he recovers, and 
you may tell my sone Jamie that I 
receved his letter which pleases me 
very well, and if he contineues to apply 
himself to his studies to your satisfac- 
tion he shall want for nothing that I 
can doe for him. You may also tell 


him that I shall write to himself upon’ 


recept of the nixt letter he writtes to 
me, which I shall expect very soune. 
You may also let me know if he im- 
proves any thing in his adress and 

** I desired Mr Arbuthnot to lett him 
have a shilling weekly for pocket money 
and I hope you will take care that he 
lay it out in a right manner, and not on 
ffruit which is very prejudtitiall to his 
health, but on gloves and other neces- 


sarys of that kinde to keepe him clean’ 


and hansome when he visites any body 
of fashion. I understand that my wife 
has receved two letters from him, 
which is very right, and. I desire he 
may continew to write ffrequently to 
her, which is all I shal truble you with 
at present, but that I am, Your ffaith. 
humb. Sert., James Scott.” 


* Rob Fife slipped the letter into the 
side pocket of his long, plum-coloured 
coat with a feeling of relief. In spite 
of the colonel’s chilly, business-like style 
of writing (what was a poor devil of a 
tutor except a slightly superior kind of 
servant, anyway ?), it was plain that 
his employer was satisfied with his 
efforts on Jamie’s behalf. But how 
eccentric these aristocrats were in their 
spelling! Colonel Scott, for all his 
education, his seat in Parliament, and 
his fine library at Comiston, spelt little 
better than his youngest son. 
' Mrs Gedd, his landlady, came into the 
room at that moment, and Fife said— 
‘**T hae had a letter fra the. colonel, 
who sends his respects to ye, ma’am.” 
For an instant her face lighted up 
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with pleasure, but almost at once the § inglit 
look of strain which she had never logt § more 
throughout that winter had replaced 
*the smile. Fife knew all too well th 
reason for that look, for she and he 
husband made no secret of their affaizs 
with him. It was lack of money that 
was troubling them, and although that 
complaint was unfortunately general ip 
Scotland—gold pieces were about ay 
rare as miracles, and there was little 
enough silver—yet the Gedds had 4 
special reason to account for their 
empty: pockets. That reason was Mr | guess 
Gedd’s invention. Accident had made 
a goldsmith of William Gedd, but 
nature had intended him for a mastep 
printer; and while he experimented 
to improve the noble art of printing 
he was apt to forget that it was the 


*goldsmith’s business which provided 


bread and butter for his, growing 
family—the eldest of whom he had 
just apprenticed in an LEdinburghfi 
printing-house. The money which 
Colonel Scott paid to board Jamis 
and his tutor had been a help to thefi 
family, but in spite of this their difi. 
culties had been steadily increasing sine 
Mr Gedd had produced his invention, 

The discovery which William Gedd 
had hit upon was nothing less than that 
of stereotype printing, and he wa ae 
completely convinced that when he roe 
had once found the proper metal fo ible 
taking casts of pages of movable type dstres 
the art of typography would be wholly 
transformed. Unhappily all th} is 
printers he knew in Edinburgh, from iresse 
Mr Freebairn, the King’s Printer, down: suffers 
wards stubbornly refused to be inter§ Not 
ested; Gedd suspected that a goodithose 
many of them had no wish at all to se Biaet t 
printing revolutionised. Nevertheless, § becom 
he went on passionately with hisfal eve 
experiments, and at this time he had§please 
just made friends with an Englishimall 
stationer named Fenner and was talking dissoh 
of going to set up in partnership williithe n 
him in London, where perhaps, he saidj§ deyou 
an inventor would have a chance @fterian 
finding a little intelligent appreciationg , A 
Mrs Gedd privately thought that the§ Netion 
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ce the | inglish capital might prove to be no 
or logtfmore enamoured of things new and 
placed firange, especially if it misguidedly 
all the fuspected that they would injure its 
id her #means of livelihood, than the Scottish 
affairs fone was; it seemed to her that her 
y that fimsband might go to London only to 
bh that find himself still thwarted and dis- 
sral in fouraged, and might come back at last 
wen poorer than he went, perhaps 
qite @ ruined man. In the end she 


their fprescionce she could hardly have 
that her husband’s name 
with honour 


But the subsequent career of William 
(edd belongs to later years than the 
period of Fife’s bundle of letters, and 
vided Jeannot be followed up here. 

Rob Fife was not the kind of man 
>» hadto be keenly interested in his friend’s 
burgh finvention, and his letters have no 
But there is among 
Jamie f them a note from his chum, Pat Ogilvy, 


_-..§ “One George Michell, Mrs Gedd’s 
pe: young laird’s landlord, assured me that 
Iwou’d see Mr Gedd and you Saturday 
lst; I was very glade at the news, but 
most terribly griev’d at the disappoint- 

he ment ; however, when you have nothing 
DM the to do, @ visit would be very accept- 
type thle, and perhaps physical to your 

_|iistressed comrad.” 


It seems a likely guess that the dis- 
Afimssed inventor of stereotype had 
dowt:fuffered yet another set-back. 
inte} Not the least of the advantages of 
goolf those’ winters in the capital was the 
to seBixct that they enabled the tutor to 
neles, § become a member of a small club. At 
p hisfalevents, those who composed it were 
e hadfpleased to call it a club, but it bore 
nglish {mall resemblance to those fire-raising, 
alking§ dissolute societies of young men which 
» withthe name commonly suggested to the 
» sail devout, and at which. worthy Presby- 
ce Wfterians held up their hands in horror. 
ation, 
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“The club,” wrote Chambers in his . 
‘Traditions of Edinburgh,’ “was a 
source of horror to the pious in the early 
part of the century, as being the scene 
of hideous orgies and resort of those 
who ridiculed the Church and the 
Whigs.” Rob Fife was not the man to 
lay himself open to any suspicions of 
that sort. In the first place, he was 
no longer young enough to relish long 
nights of gaming and hard drinking, 
and, in the second, he was himself 
both a Presbyterian and a Whig; 
from some of his letters it is clear that 
at that time he had serious thoughts 
of entering the ministry, and, though 
his political opinions are left to be 
inferred, so staunch a supporter of the 
Hanoverian succession as Colonel Scott 
would scarcely have employed a 
Jacobite tutor for his son. 

The club to which the tutor belonged 
was, in fact, nothing more than a 
small group of friends of both sexes 
who were wont to meet together for 
supper, music, and cheerful gossip ; 
the presence of the ladies was a safe- 
guard equally against political con- 
tention and excessive drinking. There 
is among Fife’s papers a letter written 
by him to an unnamed lady, at the 
end of which he gives a whimsical 
side-light on an evening at the club in 
the autumn of 1728 :— 























“Tt were but to multiply words to 
no purpose to tell you that ye whole 
club languish for your absence, our very 
mirth is dull and suppers tasteless since 
you went away. All ye comfort we 
have is that we hope in a little to enjoy 
ye chearfull influence of your agreeable 
company. May ye time be speedily 
brought about when your return shall 
as much revive us as your absence now 


makes us sowre and heavy. 


“Things here go on much ye old 
Miss Katy’s merry distemper is 
like to return; for she has for some 
dinners bygone had such dishes, or 
rather fits, of laughter that we want 


? Alone among] Robert Fife’s circle, William Gedd has a place in the Dictionary of 
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‘nothing but a reason for it to put us all 
in good humour. The cabinet in ye 
dining room has, she says, very powerful 
charms for opening ye mouth into a 
profuse giggle, and my own wigg, which 
she calls a very youthful one when it 
has got powder in it, has done her ye 
favour more than once to inspire her 
wt. some very gay ideas that have 
vented themselves in loud tehees. I 
might enlarge here, but Balbegno’s 
servant stops me.” 


If the servant of Mr Middleton of 
Balbegno, who had undertaken to 
carry the letter, had been in less of a 
hurry to be off, we might have had 
portraits of some other members of 
the club besides that of the unfortunate 
Miss Katie who was obliged to make 
use of the chiffonier, the tutor’s wig, 
or anything else in sight to explain 
away her paroxysms of giggling. 

Though the ladies might make fun 
of him on occasion, there seems to 
have been something about Rob Fife 
that was attractive to them. They 
showed a tendency to confide i, him, 
and tucked in among a batch of letters 
from his dominie friends there lies a 
curious little note from a young woman 
who writes to the tutor of Jamie Scott 
as}to" a father confessor. It is penned 
in a¥flarge, ill- formed hand, entirely 
lacking in the usual twirls and flourishes 
(nobody really liked educated women), 
and its cautious signature “ Sorrow- 
linda” may be suspected to conceal the 
identity of another young lady member 
of the club in Edinburgh. Whoever 
Miss Sorrowlinda may have been, she 
had engaged herself to be married and 
was bitterly regretting it. Her note is 
short enough to be included here :— 

** Sm,—I am just come home to my 
closet, where I find all husht in silence 
and not a mouse stirring to interrupt 
the satisfaction I propose by keeping 
my promise to you. The paper lys 
before me, obliging John Candle, your 
fine pen and all other conveniencies 
conspire to elivate my thoughts: and 
make them produce something pro- 
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didiously diverting and worth you 
while to peruse. 

“But O! the mellincholy reflection, 
this dull genious of mine will spoiligl 
and in spite of my endevours to 
contriary makes me cut short the extra. 
ordinary things I was going to: say, 
and fall to beging a favour of you, 
which is that you would take me into 
your consideration as a bride ani 
preach some comfort to a poor innocent 
and deluded Made who has ingag’d her. 
self so far that she has already ruin’ 
herself past recovery by concenting to 
enter into that myserable state of cangy 
and troubles, matrimony. My hearts 
so full of sorrow and sad repentance 
that I can only tell you all the relif] 
propose at present is from you, whith 
I hope you will belive the since 
thoughts of the heart of the mellancholly 
bride, Sorrowlinda.”’ 


Today the art of letter-writing, lik 
the twin art of conversation, is on th 
ebb; for the most part we regards 
letter simply as one means of com 
municating to our friends certain fack 
that we desire them to know, and th 
more briefly this can be done the better 
we are pleased. It seems queer that 
this young Scotswoman, in the mids 
of a great personal crisis, should be # 
anxious to write something “pm 
didiously diverting ’’ and should devote 
half her short screed to a lament fo 
her own literary shortcomings. In th 
Scotland of 1728, however, it was 4 
perfectly natural point of view, and 
Fife himself there was evidently nothing 
strange about his young friend’s letter. 
Life’s diversions were so few that it was 
the plain duty of oneself and one’s frients 
to make of each letter the finest enter 
tainment possible; newspapers wel 
rarities outside Edinburgh, few books 
were being printed except theologitél 
works, and although Allan Ramsay, pot 
and bookseller, had started a circulating 
library in the capital three years befor 
no one had yet followed his example. 

The tutor’s reply to his friend show 
that he shared her feeling that, 
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have written him something more 
amusing. _ It was not the eighteenth 
gentury mode to wear hearts on sleeves ; 
gne should go to the scaffold with a jest, 
and enter upon a loveless marriage with 


jm epigram. And so the unhappy 


“Sorrowlinda ’’ is reproached, though 
in the faintly whimsical tone that Fife 
usually adopted with the young women 
he knew. The opening paragraph of 
his reply to the desperate appeal for 
advice and sympathy sounds curiously 
mfecling. Here it is, transcribed 
directly from the age-browned page of 
the Scots tutor’s delicate handwriting :— 


“T am sorry to understand by ye 
preface of your letter that your inclina- 


tions are a great deal finer than your 


genius. I was to have been regaled wt. 
gome very extraordinary treat; but 
my promised entertainment, it seems, 
must give way to ye more heavy reflec- 
tions that arise from ye dismal prospect 
of approaching matrimony. Well, ’tis 
some degree of vertue to have a good 
intention, and we allow a man may be 
charitable when he gives no alms. I 
shall therefore for this once take ye will 
for ye deed, and out of an excess of 
complaisance consider myself as enter- 
tained by a lady because she designed 
to do it. 

“T will not positively affirm that a 
man can be well feasted in a natural 
way on @ plain dish of intentions ; but 
I may venture to alledge that good 
manners and good humour can some- 
times make a chearful meal out .of 
nothing, as well as they can give a very 
élegant relish to ye poorest victuals. I 
an resolv’d then to be entertain’d by 
you at any rate, and to this purpose 
Tam to be my own cook, and if possible 
to dress up your very apology into a 
delicious morsel.” 


Having delivered himself of his little 
grievance, Fife then goes on to offer 
the fatherly guidance required of him, 
which in the end comes to this: “ All 
ye advice that I can give you in ye 
affair is briefly this, that you shew 
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such @ greatness of mind in bearing 
the misfortune you have brought upon 
your self as shall be proportionable to 
that levity and want of resolution that 
betrayed you into it.” After this he 
is off again into high-sounding generali- 
ties, this time with an essay on ‘ bride- 
ship ’—or the state of an affianced girl 
—which fills up the remaining half of 
his three pages :— 


“Tis ye narrow isthmus that divides 
ye rough and stormy ocean of life into 
two seas.... The young things are 
no sooner arrived on ye one side of it 
but they take journey to ye other, 
which they generally make out in two 
or three -weeks travelling, very much 
to their satisfaction. When they are 
got to ye opposite shore, without further 
delay they make merry wt. their friends, - 
bid them farewell, and wt. an extacy 
of joy launch out into ye gulph of 
matrimony. .. .” 


Whether poor “ Sorrowlinda ” found 
any solace in the middle-aged bachelor’s 
ruminations it is impossible to say ; it 
is perhaps significant that no other 
letter from her is to be found in Fife’s 
bundle of correspondence. 

As the days lengthened towards the 
summer of 1729, news came to the 
house in Milne Square that Parliament 
was up. Sir Robert Walpole, thank- 
fully putting out of his mind all the 
cares of a Prime Minister, had ridden 
off to Norfolk to play his favourite 
réle of country squire; and Colonel 
James Scott, no less absorbed (as were 
most Scottish lairds of that time) in all 
kinds of schemes for the improvement 
of his estate and the planting of it with 
trees, had begun his long journey north- 
ward to Montrose. For Fife, it was the 
signal to leave the delights of Edin- 
burgh ; the colonel would expect to find 
young Jamie at home when he arrived, 
and so the tutor bade farewell to all the 
lively companions at the club, engaged 
horses for himself and his pupil, and set 
forth on the ninety-mile ride home. 

It was a matter of two days’ riding 
to reach Comiston, and what with the 
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fatigue of the journey and the effort of 
readjusting himself to a country life, it 
was some time before he could summon 
up enough energy to write and thank 
the Gedds for their hospitality. The 
copy of his letter to Mrs Gedd is dated 
24th June, when he had evidently been 
back at Comiston for some time. ~ 


“Madam ” (he wrote), “I am afraid 
*tis now a@ little after ye time in which 
I promised to write you, and I cannot 
say this hasty scrape will make any 
considerable amends for ye delay ; but 
I know you have discretion enough to 
make allowances for ye unsettledness 
people are generally in some little time 
after their removing to a new lodging, 
and therefore I shall not trouble you 
with any more apologies, but come 
' directly to what I intend for ye subject 
of this letter. P 

' “ That day we left Edinburgh we rode 
as far as ye Ferry and next day we got 
home between three and four a clock 
in ye afternoon. James kept up well 
enough ye whole way, except that he 
was a little saddlesick, which is no 
extraordinary thing when one is not 
much accustomed to riding. We found 
ye colonel’s lady and all friends here 
very well; but ye colonel himself for 
four or five days after he came home 
was pretty much indisposed, which 
probably was ye effect of ye too great 
fatigue he had taken in coming down ; 
however he is now in very good health 
and applys himself closely to his im- 
provements in ye country. Both he 
and his lady are very sensible of ye care 
and kindness you shewed to James 
while he was in your. family, and for 
my own part I must say I should be 
very unthankful if I did not acknow- 
ledge ye great civility wt. which you 
treated us upon all occasions. . . .” 


Though we may read his letter today, 
213 years after it was written, it is 
probable that poor Mrs Gedd never did. 
The sending of a letter in those times 
was a chancy business, and whatever 
may have befallen this one it is pretty 
clear that it never reached the house in 
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Milne Square. ‘For in September Fife tow 
received a characteristically ebullient § 3 sw 
letter from Pat Ogilvy, demanding ment 
to know the reason why none of the § gnd 
Edinburgh circle had heard a word | gil( 
from him since he left them :— may 
** DEAR BUT UNKIND Ros,—Im much § 2 
surprised I never heard from you sinee As 
you left Edinburgh, seeing besides your | ¥°™ 
repeated promises at parting to write} ™ 
me, I sent you a letter putting you in Pate 
mind thereof and begging an answer, card 
. . . Mrs Ged, your very kind land lady, | 
is under no small apprehensions about the 
you, sometimes she fears you’re either welo 
sick or dead, and sometimes that you thou 
have left the collonel’s service. To with 
remove this her great concern about It ” 
you, I tell her that however you might the 
have been somewhat indisposed, as not final 
being of too robust a constitution, yet text 
that Im sure you're in the land of the | P4' 
living, in regard the Devil lies seldom | %#! 
dead at a dyke side. Will 
‘© T know, Rob, that laziness in writ- § © “! 
ting has always been a mighty im § with 
gredient in your character, but shou'd § othe 
be heartily sorrie it shou’d now become § Ged, 
so fatal a lethargy as forbid you all § I kn 
manner of correspondence with comrads f was 
and acquaintances. Thereforerowzeup, § by a 
Boy, and if you will not let me hear from § by tk 
you at least favour Mrs Ged with a line § your 
that she may know whether your dead § of a 
or alive, or if she’s to expect you with § able 
your pupil at Edinburgh this winter.” § you 
Then, having done his duty by his an 
old friend in the way of reproaches ied 
and exhortation, the irrepressible Pat tee 
went breezily on to retail all the gossip § py, 
of the capital. For himself, he had while 
given. up his wretched tutorship at 
Saughton Hall ten weeks since; he § Ar 
could wring no wages out of Sir James, § Ogily 
and “a young man not only loses his § boat 
time, but even his reputation, in such § sails 
@ family.” So he had gone with an § blanl 
empty pouch of late—though, thank § grat 
heaven, never short of a‘drink. “Iné§to g 
word, I still keep body’ and soul § tager 





together, tho’ I’ve been little better 
than a vagabond up and down the 
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town. However, I have now almost 
asure prospect of a pretty good settle- 
ment in the Metropolis of Great Britain, 
and therefore with the first fair wind 
sail(s) for London, from whence you 
may expect to hear from me as soon as 
arriv’d.”” 

As for the news of the lown, two 
women thieves had the other day been 
“carried down in solemn procession to 
Paterson’s Court, there to learn to 
card and spin,” and he, the vagabond 
Pat Ogilvy, had been to supper with 
the King’s Printer, who, incidentally, 
welcomed the Gedds as friends even 
though he would have nothing to do 
with the newly invented stereotype. 
It is not now possible to say who was 
“the Bishop ”’ referred to in the letter’s 
final paragraph ; perhaps, as the con- 
text suggests, it was the irreverend 
Pat's nickname for that harassed but 
single-minded benefactor of humanity, 
William Gedd :— 


’ “Thad the honour yesternight to sup 
with Mr Robert ffreebairn, where among 
others was the worthy Bishop and Mrs 
Ged, and happening to speak about you, 
I know not how, Ill assure you you 
was made very honourable mention of 
by all who knew you, and especially 
by the Bishop, who very much regretted 
your absence, in respect you was often 
of a Sunday’s night and others agree- 
able company to him when alone. If 
you write me, least I should be gone 
before your letter comes, as very prob- 
ably I will, direct to Mr Ged’s care. 
Excuse bad write and errors for by 
Jove Im in a great hurry.—I am, dear 
Rob, your’s whether by sea or land 
while Pat Ogivly.” 


And so, in a cloud of dust, Pat 
Ogilvy rushes away to catch the next 
boat south from Leith—and thereupon 
sails out of our sight, leaving us in 
blank ignorance of the nature of that 
great opportunity he had dashed off 
to grasp. Whether it answered his 
‘ager hopes and led on to fortune, or 
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whether in London as in Edinburgh he 
remained a vagabond, full of schemes, 
full of optimism, and frequently full of 
liquor, there is nothing left to tell. 

Presumably Rob Fife bestirred hime 
self to answer so insistent an appeal 
for news, but no record of any reply 
survives among his papers. His most 
sustained efforts at letter-writing during 
that period were addressed to his old 
friend and namesake, Andrew Fife, 
the grammar school master at Forfar. 
There is something at once pathetic 
and ludicrous about the correspondence 
of these two old comrades. For each 
of them the task of writing a letter 
was a terrible burden—for Andrew 
both because of ill-health and natural 
inertia, to Rob merely because of his 
inherent laziness. 

Yet neither would give in; with 
dour Scots perseverance they stuck 
at it, gravely discussing the present 
state of their correspondence in their 
letters to each other and shaking their 
heads over it like a couple of old 
doctors at a sick-bed. Both frankly 
admitted that it was likely to expire 
at any moment, and could only be 
kept alive by the most tender solicitude 
and constant exertion. Nevertheless, 
if any among Rob’s ancient bundle of 
papers were to be picked out to illus- 
trate the epistolary style of their time, 
I suppose it would be these. Long- 
winded and pedantic though the writers 
were, to both of them letter-writing was 
@ serious art, and there are passages here 
and there in their letters which are not 
altogether unworthy specimens of the 
prose of the age of Addison and Swift. 

It is tempting to visit Rob’s friend, 
the schoolmaster of Forfar, and to see 
through his letters how he ran his 
school, what he did in his vacations, 
the books he read, and the thoughts 
that occupied his mind. But this paper 
has already reached its allotted limits, 
and any further exploration of the 
dominie’s post-bag must await a future 
opportunity. 
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INTO THE BIG MONEY. - 


BY SHALIMAR. 


Towarps the middle of a previous 
war—perhaps best defined, in view 
of recent controversies on its scope 
and comparative magnitude, as the 
war of 1914-18—the shortage of ship- 
ping became acute. Then arose a 
cry for tonnage at any price; vessels 
of all types, seaworthy or not, were 
pressed into service; Arab dhows, 
Chinese junks, Indian pariah brigs were 
taken up to replace coasting steamers 
which found lucrative employment: far 
from their own shores. Anything 
that would float and carry a few tons 
of cargo could make money. Deep- 
sea windjammers came into their own 
again, and, so long as they were kept 
clear of the U-boat zones—where they 
were an easy prey—they made plenty 
of money for their fortunate owners. 

Very soon the demand for them far 
exceeded the supply, and in neutral 
countries, where existing plant was 
not unduly extended, men began to 
turn their attention to wrecks that 
could be made serviceable. The best 
known and probably most financially 
successful of such salvaged wrecks was 
the Liverpool four-masted barque 
Andrina, a vessel that had run ashore, 
while standing down towards the Horn, 
in the sandy cove of Policarpo, on the 
coast of Tierra del Fuego, as far aback 
as the 10th May 1899. She grounded 
in sand and mud and seemed in no 
immediate danger, so the mate and 


Smiling, light-hearted Cap’en Jimmy 
Collier was generally popular along the 
Mobile water-front. He owned and 
commanded the fine schooner Sabine, 
left him by his father—a schooner that 
was well known in all the Gulf ports 
from Tampico round to Pensacola. 


Occasionally, by way of a pleasant - 


four men were sent off in a boat to try 
and get assistance. They were never 
heard of again. Two months later 
those left on board were rescued by an 
Argentine transport. Her cargo was 
discharged into lighters sent round 
from Punta Arenas, and the stranded 
hull was subsequently sold at that 
port for @ song. 

The abandoned Andrina lay in the 
sand and mud of Policarpo Cove, at 
the mercy of the surf, for the next 
seventeen years ; then came the world 
shortage of shipping. There was much 
wool in Patagonia, and a great demand 
for it in the United States. Mendenez 
& Co. of Punta Arenas, the wool kings, 
remembered the Andrina, bought her 
for a few hundred pounds, and had her 
salved. She was towed round to 
Punta Arenas and re-rigged. Renamed 
the Alejandrine, and commanded by 
a Norwegian, she sailed for New York 
with 7000 bales of wool. The enterprise 
of the Patagonian wool kings brought 
@ rich reward. In New York the wool 
fetched £300,000, and an offer of £50,000 
for the ship was refused. After the 
war she discharged a valuable cargo 
of grain in London, having earned 
another fortune in freight. 

Big money! The sort of big money 
that Captain James L. Collier of 
Mobile, Alabama, was doing his utmost 
to get into during the summer of 
1916. 


change, he took her through the 
Florida Keys to Nassau. He was 
always on the look-out for pleasant 
changes, and there was an idea i 
Mobile that he did not take his business 
very seriously ; that he was a sort of 
maritime playboy, thinking far mor 
of pleasure than of anything else 
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True, his schooner was well and 
eficiently run, and she could not run 
herself; but there were people not 
slow to assert that Jimmy had a very 
intelligent keeper in the person of his 
mate. Many envied him; for his was 
a nice life, except perhaps in the 
hurricane season, and for some years he 
loved it. 

It was a flying visit to Miami in 
Florida, and a glimpse of American 
high society at its gayest, that first 
upset him. Now this was the life. He 
suddenly felt that he was getting 
mouldy. He had driven his schooner 
for nearly five years without a break, 
and up till now had thoroughly enjoyed 
his round of the ports and the meeting 
of old acquaintances—male and female 
—in his own line, all connected in some 
way with shipping. In his new spirit 
of discontent those nice people now 
appeared to him to be somewhat 
commonplace, even shabby. Further- 
more, there seemed to be but one 
reason why he could not join the gay 
throng of holiday-makers at Miami— 
lack of dollars. He had been well 
educated, and had his full share of 
Southern charm and good manners ; 
and, modest though he was, he felt 
that there was not in the whole place 
& more eminently presentable young 
man—but a week at one of Miami’s 
fashionable hotels would have swal- 
lowed up the schooner’s profits for 
three months, and that simply put the 
finishing touch on it. 

Westerly winds and a dead beat 
back: across the Gulf increased his 
pessimism. After all, this method of 
getting about the seas by means of 
sails was archaic. Columbus practised 
itin 1492 ; Jimmy Collier should have 
given it up by 1916. It was time he 
went into steam. He might get a 
berth in a passenger liner, for he had 
all the qualifications; and one night, 
a he puffed opulently at a ten-cent 
cigar and indulged in flights of fancy, 
the idea came to him that he might end 
all his troubles by marrying an heiress. 
Why not ? Officers in passenger liners 
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had done so, and probably would 
again. It is possible, however, that 
his discontent might have vanished, . 
and that another voyage might have 
seen him setting out. gaily from New 
Orleans to Tampico as happy as ever, 
had he not been tempted before the 
mood passed. In the former port a 
shipbroker made him an offer for the 
Sabine. Captain Collier could be 
shrewd enough, if he felt like it, and, 
although he knew that the price offered 
was a high one, he demanded twenty- 
five per cent more—and got it. How. 
much he actually did get for the 
schooner none of his friends heard ; 
but it was far more than he had ever 
expected to get, and indeed, in his own 
opinion, far more than she was worth. 

Two days after the Sabine changed 
hands sanity returned to him, and 
he began to have misgivings. He had 
spent the two days in the finest hotel 
in New Orleans, and by the end of the 
second day schooner life again looked 
good to him. When selling the Sabine 
he had made one stipulation—that 
Jake White, who had been mate of 
her all the time he had commanded 
her, should be kept on. There had 
been no trouble about that, for there 
was not a better mate than Jake in 
the Gulf trade. He had little education 
and no certificate, but he had been 
boatswain. of down-easters and was a 
magnificent seaman. Parting with 
him was a bitter wrench for Captain 
Collier; for they had been in many 
tight corners together, and in spite 
of the difference in age and in outlook 
they were firm friends. Outlook! If 
the captain had heeded Jake’s opinion 
of American high society as repre- 
sented at Miami he would still have 
had the Sabine. 

Well, he had burnt his boats, or, 
rather, sold his schooner, so he might 
as well have a bit of a fling in Florida 
before trying for a berth in a passenger 
liner. He remained in New Orleans 
long enough to buy a swagger Panama 
hat and be fitted with a Palm Beach 
suit ; then set out for Mobile to make 
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some further arrangements. One fore- 
noon, dressed in the suit and wearing 
the hat, he strolled into his favourite 
saloon, and was greeted by an old 
friend, a man who had been very 
intimate with his father. 

“Hullo ! Jimmy Collier,” the friend 
cried. “You look mighty swell. I 
didn’t know the Sabine was in Mobile.” 

“She isn’t; she’s in New Orleans,” 
Jimmy answered. “I’ve sold her.” 

“Sold the Sabine / You don’t say ! 
Well, now, Jimmy, your papa wouldn’t 
have been too well pleased if he 
had lived to hear that—unless you 
got a heck of a fine price for her, of 
course.” 

“Oh, I did pretty well—very well 
in f ” 
“I reckon that guy in New Orleans 
got the rough end of that deal.” 

“* Well, Jimmy Collier, I don’t know 
much about ships, and I don’t know 
what you got for the Sabine, but it 
seems to me that if she was worth the 
money to that guy in New Orleans, 
she was worth a darned sight more to 
you.” 

“This ain’t the time to be selling 
ships, anyway,” a boss stevedore, who 
had joined them, said. 

“Sail is finished,” Jimmy argued, 
“so I reckoned I would get out while 
the going was good.” 

“Tf you’d hung on for a bit you’d 
have got out while the going was a 
hell of a lot better,” the stevedore said 
drily. 

Captain Collier did not enjoy his 
drink. His spirit had suffered a cold 
douche, but its temperature was high 
compared with the freezing one that 
poured over him three days later when 
he ran into Jake White. 

“Why, Jake, what are you doing 
here ?” he cried. 


Rather scatter-brained though Cap- 
tain Collier was, or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say had been, he 
was never given to boasting, even 
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“Fired!” Jake, laconic as usual, 
replied. 

“Fired! But that guy in Ney 
Orleans swore he would keep you » 
long as he had the Sabine.” 

““He did—but he didn’t keep th 
Sabine. Day after you left he sold he 
for double what he gave you for her, 
He gave me a present of a hundr 
dollars, and he gave me a message for 
you. ‘Tell that cap’en of yours,’ hy 
says, ‘that if he had the brains of, 
suckin’ turkey he would know that 
the biggest boom in shipping the Unitei§ 8° 
States has ever seen is just beginning,’” 

“Come and have a drink, Jake,” 
Captain Collier managed to blurt out 
after a speechless moment. 

The drinks restored his powers of 
speech. 

“* Well, well, Jake, so I haven’t got 
the brains of a sucking turkey,” bk 
said sadly. ‘‘ You know I reckon thet 
guy was dead right.” 

“Qh, you got brains all right,” Jake 
drawled. Captain Collier sat up ani 
beamed. . “If you would only wu 
’em,” Jake concluded. 

There is an incalculable element i 
all human reactions, and Captain 
Collier’s reaction to Jake’s remark 
would have thoroughly surprised thow 
who knew his somewhat reckless, 
happy-go-lucky nature. From tha 
very moment he ceased to be a@ mali 
time playboy and became a. strict ani 
ambitious man of business. Miami 
could wait until he had become 4% 
really successful one. 

‘“‘T’ll use them all right, Jake,” i 
cried. ‘‘See here; I was going to@ 
something else with that money! 
got for the Sabine—something damnel 
silly—but that can wait. I’m goilf 
into this shipping boom, Jake, aa 
you are going to help me.” 


That 
for ho 




























after he had swallowed a cocktail with 
@ powerful kick in it, and Jake kno 
it; though he might well have wor 
dered how his captain could go int 
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the shipping boom without a ship. 
That evening they talked earnestly 
for hours, and within a week the captain 
had two ships; but, having had his 
jsson from the guy in New Orleans, 
he meant to sell, not sail them. 

The first to be acquired was an old 
wooden brig which Jake remembered 
having seen in a remote creek where 
she had been laid up for years; and, 
taking no chances, it was Jake armed 
with a few hundred dollars, not the 

in armed with a cheque-book, 
who went off to buy her. He went 
mostentatiously, but he did not antici- 

much trouble when he got there. 
He said the owner of the brig was an 
dderly planter who was not likely to 
have heard that there was big money 
to be made out of a far-off war. He 
found the planter only too willing to 
get rid of the brig; in fact he seemed 
to regard’ her as a blot on the land- 
sape. Standing on the bank he 
surveyed the shabby unpainted hull, 
the ragged copper sheathing, and the 
dishevelled rigging with distaste. He 
pointed to the yards that lay across 


the masts untidily and at odd angles. 

“Tt’s those sticks that’s the trouble 
with her,” he said. “‘ They tell me they 
can’t get men to go up on them to furl 
the sails these days, and that’s why 
they all want schooners.” 


“Sure; there ain’t no sailormen 
now,” Jake agreed. “I was brought 
up in square-rigged ships, though, and 
Ilike em. I'd still be in down-easters 
ifthere were any of ’em left. Schooners 
ain't no use to me. I’m just out of 
one, and I ain’t got no job, but I’ve 
saved a little bit of money and I'd 
sure like to get shipmates with yards 
again. Maybe she’s makin’ a good 
deal of water after bein’ laid up all 
this time, and if she ain’t now she sure 
will when she’s loaded down to her 
marks, but I’m here to take a chance 
on it if you’d like to sell her.” 

A few days later the brig was towed 
tound to Mobile, and shortly after a 
dismasted schooner that had lain a 
long time in Pensacola followed her 
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to the little fitting-out wharf Captain 
Collier had acquired. His Palm Beach 
suit went into the bottom of his 
sea-chest and his Panama hat into a 
wardrobe, for tarry fingers were not 
calculated to do them any good. Like 
Jake, he assumed serviceable dun- 
garees, and only changed them when 
he went to bed. They tackled the brig 
first, and they worked seven days a 
week. They caulked her from the 
water’s edge to the deck, then caulked 
the deck itself; they repaired the 
copper sheathing; they fitted new 
standing and running rigging, and 
tarred down shrouds and backstays. 
Finally, they painted her aloft and 
below. Long before they had finished 
the first purchaser was snooping around ; 
but eventually he had to bid against 
half a dozen others. The cheque the 
captain received exceeded his most 
optimistic expectations, and an hour 
after it was safely in the bank he and 
Jake started on the schooner. 

Fortunately with her it was merely 
a matter of remasting, and he had 
taken the precaution to order spars 
from Pensacola when he bought her. 
By that time they could have afforded 
extra labour, but he was out to conserve 
his capital, so he and Jake slogged cn. 
Thorough sailors both, with Jake an 
expert rigger besides, they soon had 
masts sticking up out of the bare 
hull. The purchaser of the brig was 
well after the schooner also, and 
another fat cheque went into the bank. 
Captajn Jimmy Collier was in the way 
of becoming @ man of substance, and 
a holiday at Miami was now well 
within his means. He was having 
none of it, however; and he was not 
going into a passenger liner either. 
He was out for more, and bigger, 
business. 

“ Jake, there must be some more 
ships lying about that we could get to 
work on,” he said one day. 

“TI can’t think of any lyin’ afigat,” 
Jake said, after a pause for thought, 
** but I can think of quite a number that 
ain’t.”” ‘ 

H2 
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** That ain’t what ?” 

“ Afloat ; they’re mostly wunk’ but 
they could be raised, I reckon.” 

“ But where are they ?” 

** All round the place,” Jake drawled. 
“ There’s that barque under the wreck 
buoy right here in the bay. There’s 
that five-masted schooner outside Gal- 
veston—and, say, what’s the matter 
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with that big limejuicer piled up on 
Rosalind Island ? ”’ 

Captain Collier sat bolt upright and 
whistled. ~ 

** Some idea, Jake,”’ he cried, “ but it 
would be one hell of a big job.” 

“The bigger the job, the bigger the 
money,” said Jake. ‘“‘ Don’t you wanj 
to get rich quick ?”’ 


Ir. 


The greatest difficulty Captain Collier 
had in buying the barque lying under 
the wreck buoy in Mobile Bay, and the 
five-masted schooner with the tops of 
her masts showing above water just 
outside of Galveston, was to find the 
persons who owned them. After that 
it was easy. He got the wrecks for a 
song ; indeed the owner of the barque, 
when run to earth, seemed to have 
difficulty in realising that the would-be 
purchaser was entirely sane. The 
purchase of the big limejuicer, well and 
truly piled up on Rosalind Island—the 
erstwhile full-rigged ship Maharaja of 
London—presented a different problem ; 
for in her case the vendor would be no 
less a person than Lloyd’s Agent. 

Eight years before the Maharaja, 
bound in to New Orleans from Calcutta 
in thick weather, had piled up on 
Rosalind Island, athwart the mouth 
of the delta of the Mississippi, and 
there she remained. Her cargo was 
salved, but the ship, declared a total 
loss, was abandoned to the, under- 
writers. The captain and Jake, ,pass- 
ing by in their schooner, had ‘often 
looked at her; had indeed used her as 
@ landmark ; for they usually picked her 
up long before they saw the island, 
which {s uninhabited and little more 
than an atoll with some pig-palms 
growing on it. Listed over, just as she 
had struck, she was bedded in sand- 
silt almost up to her sheer strake on 
the starboard side, while at low tide 
there was less than five feet of water 
under her counter. Several attempts 
had been made to refloat her just after 


she stranded, but the knowledge of 


that did not worry Captain Collier, 
who was now prepared to follow his 
star. What did worry him was that 
he had no idea what condition she wag 
in, and, furthermore, had no meang 
of finding out. He did not want to 
buy a pig in a poke; in fact he badly 
wanted to go on board the ship and 
inspect her; but by that time he and 
Jake were marked men, and if they 
had been seen anywhere in the vicinity 
of Rosalind Island they would probably 
have found themselves forestalled by 
some of the New Orleans or Mobile 
speculators. The best the captain 
could do was to borrow a ten-year-old 
Lloyd’s Register. 


** It’s all here, Jake,”’ he declared as’ 


he turned over the pages of the huge 
volume. 

It was; everything that was known 
about the Maharaja ten years before 
was there. The book disclosed that 
she was built of iron on the Clyde im 
1887 ; that she had a net tonnage of 
1658 tons, a length of 260 feet, a breadth 
of 39 feet, and a depth of hold of 22:4 
feet; also that she was classified 
100 Al—but what no book could tell 
was the condition she was in at that 
moment. : 

“Clyde built, and iron; she should 
be all right,” Jake commented. ‘ Them 
iron ships don’t ever wear out.” 

“Damn it, I'll go as far as two 
thousand dollars for her,’ Captain 
Collier cried. ‘‘ That won’t burst the 
bank account, and if we don’t get 
hold of her now some of these big 
salvage guys from the north might get 
in ahead of us.” 
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It takes a good deal to surprise .a 
man who represents Lloyd’s, but this 
oe raised his eyebrows when Captain 
(ollier explained his business. 

“Do you know how long she has 
been piled up ?”’ he asked. 

“Qh, yes; she’s been eight years 
om Rosalind to my knowledge,” the 
captain answered. 

“Long enough to take root,” the 
gent said drily. “Well, it’s your 
fmeral. Ill cable your offer; come 
back day after tomorrow.” 

Captain Collier returned to be told 
that London had accepted his offer. 
A windfall from the blue for them, 
money for nothing, was how the agent 
described it when having a drink with 
the captain after the deal was over. 
In London the underwriters gladly 
dosed the eight-year-old account of 
the Maharaja and wished the redoubt- 
able speculators who had bought her 
the best of luck ; and Captain Jimmy 
Collier found himself in possession of 
a great full-rigged ship. She was not 
fully rigged by that time, of course, 
but the last time he had seen her all 
three lower masts and the main-top- 
mast, with their yards across, were 
#ill standing. Re-rigging her, how- 
ever, especially with the iron lower- 
masts still there, would be the easiest 
part of the business. There was no 
job with paint, tar, oakum, pitch, and 
rope that he and Jake could not do 
with their own hands. But getting 
her off was a different matter; this 
was salvage, and salvage requires 
capital. Also a preliminary survey 
was necessary to see if it would be 
possible, or even wise, to go on with 
the job at all. 

Cheered by the information that 
freights were still soaring, Captain 
Collier hired a tug and, with Jake, 
went off to Rosalind Island. Seen 
fom close-to the Maharaja was a 
thoroughly unpleasant spectacle: her 
hull below high-water mark heavily 
‘erusted with barnacles and coated 
with trailing seaweed, while from there 
up to the rail her plates were red with 
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rust. The tug’s boat landed them on 
the sand-bank, and they boarded the 
wreck by clambering over the starboard- 
rail just forward of the mainmast. 
The sand had certainly helped to pre- 
serve that part of her that was em- 
bedded in it, but could she be got clear 
of it ? 

** Let’s have a look below first,’”’ the 
captain said. 

They removed the rotten tarpaulins 
from the main-hatch and took off. 
some of the wooden covers, and when 
the stench of seaweed had become 
somewhat weaker they went down into 
the putrid black pit that was her hold. 
The first thing evident was that the 
tide rose and fell inside her; for they 
could see high-water mark well up the 
stringer bars on the starboard side, 
and there seemed to be as much weed 
and other sea growth and as many 
barnacles inside as there were outside. 
And, as Jake said, that was some. 

“* How long did you say she’s bin on 
this island ?”’ he asked. 

“ Eight years. Why?” 

“You wouldn’t have surprised me 
if you’d said eighty,” Jake replied. 
“We'd better try and find out where 
she’s leakin’.”’ 

“IT don’t know much about iron 
ships,” Captain Collier said rather 
helplessly, “‘ but I didn’t think they 
did leak.” 

“Oh, they’re liable to sheer rivets 
and spring bolts when they hit any- 
thing,” Jake said. ‘‘ Come on.” 

The Maharaja was evidently lying 
on @ slope and was well down by the 
stern; for, while abreast of the fore- 
mast there was barely enough water 
to cover the keelson, right aft it was 
five feet deep, just about the amount 
that was under her counter at low 
water. Loathsome things crawled about 
her slimy sides, and good-sized fish 
splashed in the stagnant pool abaft 
where the mizzen-mast was stepped. 
Presumably they had come in as small 
fry, or even a8 spawn, through the holes 
where she leaked, and had grown so 
that they could not get out again. 
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“ Lordy ! 
cried. 
life.” : 

The skipper of the tug, standing in 
the wheel-house with Captain Collier, 
jerked his thumb towards the wreck. 

“Maybe not for life,” he said, 
“but it seems to me it'll take you a 
month of Sundays to dig that great 
ssow outa there.” 

Captain Collier and Jake thought 
differently, and they promptly pro- 
geeded to put their plan into operation. 
From the stern they ran out to sea- 
ward two anchors with extra stout 
wire hawsers attached ; then hove the 
hawsers bar tight. This would prevent 
the ship from being driven farther up 
on the beach should a south-west gale, 
with a heavy sea, to which she was 
fully exposed, blow up; also it was 
hoped that the sweep of the tidal 
stream against the firmly held stern 
might scour out the sand from under 


Lordy!” one of them 
‘* We’s all gwine to be here for 


her. They were in no hurry for that 


to happen, though; it was no use 
refloating the Maharaja till she was 
tight. -It took the negroes a fort- 
night of hard work to hack out the 
marine growth, and Jake either mis- 
trusted his own judgment or did not 
consider himself a white man, for he 
worked as hard as.any of them. It 
took a few more days to pump, and 
finally bail the water out of the hold, 
find the leaks, and stop them with 
cement. They succeeded; there came 
a day when the hold was dry, and it 


remained dry. The tide’no longer rose’ 


and fell inside the Maharaja. 

She was ready to be refloated, and 
the negroes got to work digging away 
the silt from around her. They dug 
along the port side first, hoping that 
she would slide that way and come 
upright. She very nearly did; then 
they dug on both sides, trying to make 
& channel up which the tide would 
scour. Soon the silt bank was dis- 
solving, the water deepening. Twice 
the fins of sharks appeared in the cut. 
At high water they could feel the ship 
was freer, It had been a comparatively 
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simple job after all—the way they had 
set about it; they began to fancy 
themselves as salvage experts. The 
tug had been ordered to return on the 
first day after the full moon; then, at 
high water, the negroes would man 
the capstan and heave on the wire 
hawsers, the tug would commence 
towing, the Maharaja would slide out 
of the cut, and away they would go 
back to Mobile. It did not work out 
like that, however ; the day before the 
moon was full a gale came away from 
the south- » and great seas thun- 
dered all night on Rosalind Island. 
Daylight revealed the Maharaja silted 
up again. 

It was a terrible blow, but not a 
knock-out. The tug was sent away 
and her skipper told to return a fort- 
night later. The indomitable white 
men drove the negroes back to their 
digging. For twelve hours a day they 
toiled in the blazing sunshine, and dug 
so well that the sharks’ fins were again 
seen in the cut and the ship felt as if 
she were ready to move. Twice that 
happened, and each time the seas 
raised by south-west gales silted the 
ship up again. Never could they 
manage to keep the sand-banked 
channel open long enough to give the 
tug a chance to tow her off. For six 
weeks the negroes had toiled, and now 
they lost heart; these great children 
were home-sick; they wanted to get 
back to Alabama. The white men did 
not lose heart, but Captain Collier had 
something to worry him, something 
very serious. As the weeks passed, 
with little result to show for their 
labours and the considerable expense 
they had incurred, salvage had become 
@ fight against time and a bank over- 
draft which by then had become very 
real. All Jake’s savings, and his own 
capital, had been swallowed up some 
time ago. 

“Jake, it’s no darned good,” he 
said after the latest failure. “‘ Only a 
sand-sucking dredger will open that 
cut quick enough to allow the tow- 
boat to get her clear before it silts up 
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again. We'd better go back to Mobile 
and hire one.” 

“A little spell in Mobile won’t 
do none of us any harm,” Jake 


The next time the tug came to 
Rosalind Island the whole party re- 
embarked and returned to Mobile. 
Before he could hire the sand-sucking 
dredger Captain Collier had to visit the 
bank manager, but this time the Palm 
Beach suit and Panama hat cut no 
ice. His reception was frigid in the 
extreme. Not another dollar would 
be forthcoming, the manager declared. 
He would not throw good money after 
bad. The captain’s only assets were 
the other two wrecks he had bought ; 
but, as the manager pointed out, after 
his failure with the Maharaja it would 
be impossible to find purchasers for 
thein. 

“Is there no further demand for 
ships, then ?”’ the captain asked. 

“The demand is greater than ever,” 
the manager replied, “‘ but it’s for ships 
that move. Nobody has any possible 
use for a ship that’s high and dry on 
a sand-bank and likely to remain there 
for ever. Good morning.” 

Apparently Captain Jimmy Collier 
‘was sunk, and he was a very subdued 
man when he reported the result of his 
interview to Jake. 

“Too bad,” Jake murmured sym- 


Captain Collier did start for Rosalind 
Island the following morning, but in 
the interval he had had to face more 
trouble. Only six. of the original 
negroes would go back, and he could 
not hire another man in Mobile. 
After consulting with Jake he decided 
to carry on. The six negroes who were 
prepared to go back had been the best 
workers, and, although it looked like 
& forlorn hope, he could stick it longer 
with a smaller pay-roll and fewer 
mouths to feed. 

Back on Rosalind he settled down in 
the small shack, while the six stalwarts 
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pathetically,‘ «t somehow I expected 
it.” 

** And the worst of it is, Jake, that 
I’m certain I could have got her off,” 

“Sure, you can get her off. Yo 
know, cap’en,” Jake went on with 
apparent irrelevancy, “ them Britisher 
is curious guys. There’s one of ‘en 
mate of that tow-boat, an’ he’s taken 
out his American citizen’s papers too, 
Now he’s got some dam-fool idea that 
his king an’ country needs him, an’ 
he’s goin’ right back home. Plumb 
crazy, I calls it.” 

“Yes,” the captain said indifferently, 

** Well, ’'m takin’ his job.” 

“I can’t blame you for quitting, 
Jake; I’m afraid it’s all up,” Captain 
Collier said sadly. 

“Now, jest a minute, cap’en, jest 
a minute,” Jake drawled. 
quittin’ ? The wages on that tug is 
sure good, for real sailormen’s jest a 
scarce as ships, and I guess my monthly 
pay'll keep: you an’ the niggers down 
there on Rosalind for as long as you 
want to stay. I’ve drawn a month’ 
advance to grub-stake you an’ take you 
down there.” 

A lump came into Captain Collier's 


“* Who'st Yi 


throat as he gripped the hand of high) sha 


mate. 

“Tl get right back to Rosalind to 
morrow, Jake, and I’ll work like hell,” 
he managed to mutter. 


occupied oné of the others. Every 
high water for the next three weeks— 
be the tide spring or neap—found them 
on the Maharaja’s deck heaving on the 
capstans. They tried a new method. 
They slacked away on one hawser and 
hove on the other, then reversed th 
procedure; trying to slew her stem 
first one way, then the other, im @ 
attempt to loosen the grip the sandy 
bed had on her. By day, in the scortl- 
ing sun’s glare, they dug; by night, 
except for an hour before high wate 
to an hour after, they slept like log 
When they thought they had got tit 
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her seaward over the sand on which 
her bottom rested, and which they could 
not reach with their shovels. Their 
muscles and sinews strained till they 
could hardly bear the pain, and the 
stout capstan bars bent in their great 
knotted hands. Once or twice during 
the spring tides those seven men actu- 
ally got the great hull moving towards 
the open sea. They stuck a pole into 
the sand on the starboard side, and 
made a mark on the rail, so that they 
could measure even the inches they 
gained. One night, amid tremendous 
excitement, they actually felt the ship 
moving, and when daylight came in 
they found she had moved three feet. 
At high water during the afternoon they 

moved her again, but not so far; the 
jtides were going back. 

Ten days must pass before they could 
hope to get her moving seaward again, 
but they never ceased work and the 
negroes never lost heart. The three 
feet gained had uplifted them, and the 
knowledge that as more water got 
under her bottom the work would 
become easier spurred them on. In 
the evening they would sit in their 
/ shack and sing hymns, while the captain 
—who with his sun-blackened face 
might easily have been mistaken for 
one of them had his hair not been 
fair and smooth—sat in his own hut 
and smoked his pipe contentedly. He 
felt that success was not very far off ; 
that he would yet confound the Mobile 
folks, and especially that bank manager. 

One evening towards the middle of 
July, after a hard and successful day 
of digging, he felt about all in, and as 
he made for the door of his shack 
he wondered whether he would wait 
to have supper or just roll into his 
camp-bed. It had been remarkably 
calm all day and the glittering sea had 
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been ridged with oil-smooth swells. 
He walked over the sand and glanced 
to the west. The sun was about 
to set, and it seemed to be only 
half its ordinary size. The sky all 
round it was a dark olive colour, 
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turning gradually to copper as the sun 
dipped below the horizon. Captain 
Collier decided that the glare of the 
sun on the sea must be affecting his 
eyes; and an hour later—for in spite 
of the dull, oppressive heat he had 
decided on a bite of supper after all— 
when he went out of the shack to have 
a look round, this idea was confirmed. 
Overhead the stars, which seemed very 
near, were unsteady, as if they were 
being blown about. Regretting that 
he had not obtained a pair of dark 
glare glasses in Mobile he lay down on 
his camp-bed and in spite of the sultri- 
ness went off into a deep sleep. 

He could not have been asleep much 
longer than an hour when he felt himself 
being dragged back to consciousness, 
and in the misery of the sudden awaking 
from what was like a drugged sleep, 
wishing he had never slept at all. He 
forced his eyes open, but promptly 
closed them again, for they could not 
stand the glare; the interior of the 
shack was flooded, by way of the open 
doorway, with an intense, but flicker- 
ing light. A moment later he was in 
inky darkness; the light had gone as 
suddenly as if it had been put out 
by a switch. Instantly there followed 
a terrific explosion, apparently right 
overhead, followed by the deafening 
rolling of giant drums accompanied by 
crackling electricity. The explosion 
seemed to shake the whole island, and, 
as the last reverberation died away, 
Captain Collier, for the first time, heard 
the rain. The heavens had opened 
and were dropping tons of water. 
There followed a peculiar moaning ; 
a wind had got up-and the rain lashed 
the shack almost horizontally. The 
captain had heard that moaning once 
before, but only once, and he had 
hoped he would never hear it again. 
He jumped out of bed, groped for a 
box of matches, and lit one. His 
aneroid barometer hung from a hook 
on the wall of the shack. It stood at 
29-1, and a tap on the face showed 
that it was still falling. Captain Collier 
realised then that the restricted dia- 
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meter of the sun when it set, the olive- 
coloured sky, and the coppery twilight 
were not due to tiredness of body and 
overstrain of eyes, but to the approach 
of a hurricane. 

Again the interior of the shack was 
flood-lit, and almost simultaneously 
there came another terrifying, long- 
drawn-out rumble of thunder. Between 
the next flash and the peal there was a 
short interval, then gradually the peals 
became fainter. The captain stepped 
out of the shack into Stygian, moonless, 
starless darkness. The night was now 
ominously hushed, save for the beating 
of the breakers, and those had acquired 
@ new and fiercer note as they flung 
themselves on Rosalind Island. Inside 
their shack the negroes were praying. 
They knew the signs; they knew that 
some distance away a hurricane had 
started, and that it was likely to swing 
in fury into the Gulf of Mexico, bring- 
ing death and destruction in its trail. 
Captain Collier returned to his bed, 
and dozed fitfully as he waited for the 
dawn. When it came the barometer 
was down to 28-4. 

It was a filthy dawn. The sky was 
lurid and the dark scud passed low 
overhead. As the day wore on the 
scud turned to a sulphurous green. 
The wind came in gusts; at one 
moment there was almost a dead calm, 
the next the pig-palm fronds rustled 
furiously. All day the rising terror of 
the hurricane was an agony for the 
seven men on that low-lying island. 
Where would it strike ? the drawn, grey- 
faced negroes asked. Captain Collier 
knew the answer, but he kept his own 
counsel. The wind, though increasing 
‘in force with every gust, remained 
steady in direction. Obviously Rosa- 
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With total darkness the full fury of 
the hurricane swept over, roaring in its 
fiendish anger, merciless in its giant 
strength. To the little group on the 
island there came a sense of the super- 
natural, as if the whole world was on 


lind Island was right on the line ¢ 
progression of its centre. And th 
wind was from the south-west, blowi 
straight on to the Maharaja’s stem; 
for that vessel was lying with her heaj 
to the north-east. Leaving the negrog 
in their shack the captain slipped away, 
boarded the ship, and slacked away th 
wire hawsers that led out to th 
anchors. He feared they would snap 
under the terrific strain that mus 
soon be imposed on them. 

The long hours of apprehension 
became almost intolerable. Long before 
night fell it was dusk, and the scud that 
had blotted out the sun was brushing 
the heads of the bowed and straining 
palms. Somewhere, no doubt, a sm 
was setting, but Captain Collier and 
his negroes were in a lost world as the 
terrible discord deafened them. The 
squalls were already of hurricane force 
and driving rain mingled with salty, 
atomised spray from the sea. Between 
two squalls, while there was still some 
light, Captain Collier got as far as the 
beach, and was just in time to see the 
Maharaja before his radius of vision 
was again reduced to a few yards, 
The water had left her altogether ; she 
was lyirig flat on her side, with her 
masts almost horizontal and her yard- 
arms stuck in the sand. It was what 
he had feared ; for it was the south- 
west winds that had silted her up 
before. This time, being of hurricane 
force, they had raised a sand-bank under 
her, and between her and the sea. It 
was the end of everything, and, as he 
crawled back to where .he left the 
negroes, he even wondered if he 
would be able to evacuate safely his 
small party from that bare, shelter- 
less, hurricane-swept little island. 


the verge of a tremendous cataclysm. 
It seemed that nothing could stand 
against the onslaught, that nothing 
could continue to live. The pig-palms 
were uprooted in swaths. One, with 
its roots still attached, hurtled out of 
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the darkness, crashed into the spare 
shack, and wrecked it. Five minutes 
later the remaining,shacks were torn 
from their foundetians and swept bodily 
away. Miraculously no one was badly 
hurt, and the seven men lay cowering 
on the bare sand, which was soon 
churned into protecting dunes. Sand 
was streaming over the island like a 
river. Before long they were almost 
buried, and that saved them when 
another of the uprooted palms swept 
right over the top of them. They had 
to struggle continually to keep their 
heads clear of the sand as they lay 
with their feet towards the gale. 
Drenched, battered, shivering as if 
with ague, they somehow continued to 
exist, though breathing was difficult 
and the strictures of their ear-drums 
agonising. Dead and dying birds, 
mingling with the sand, were swept 
over them, and gulls tried to steady 
themselves by clutching with their 
claws at the woolly heads of the 
negroes. In the face of that un- 
believable upheaval of nature they had 
lost their fear of man. The irresistible 
fury of the gusts was such that at times 
Captain Collier feared that his exposed 
head would be torn from his half- 
buried body.’ If he were sentient it 
was with the sentiency of one of the 
lower animals imbued only with the 
instinct of self-preservation. 

Round about three o’clock he became 
aware of a break in the incessant 
roaring. He found he could breathe 
naturally again; the almost unbear- 
able strictures of his ear-drums eased, 
and a moment later an unearthly calm 
brooded over the island. He knew 
what that meant; it is usually calm 
in the centre of a hurricane—but not 
for long. With difficulty the negroes 
worked their bodies clear and lay 
relaxed on the sand. The captain rose, 
stamped his feet to restore circulation, 
and swung his arms. He was watchful, 
though. Sooner or later the tempest, 
probably from a different direction, 
would be on .top of them again. It 
was so dark that he could not see the 
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prostrate negroes till he touched them 
with his feet, but he went round and 
spoke a few words of encouragement 
to each. He heard a distant howling ;. 
evidently the short-lived centre calm 
was almost ended. 

The howling rose in a crescendo ; 
then the brutal wind was on. them. 
The gust lasted only a few minutes, 
but during it they felt as if they were 
frozen. The temperature had dropped 
at least ten degrees. The captain, 
shivering in a slight depression into 
which he had flopped, remembered 
that frequently when the thermometer 
drops the barometer rises—but he had 
no means of telling. His aneroid was 
buried somewhere in the dunes. It 
must be rising, though, and he remem- 
bered the old weather rhyme :— 


* First rise after low, 
Indicates a stronger blow.” 


It did. Once more there came that 
distant howling, but ten times louder. 
With a roar like that of an express 
train coming out of a tunnel the 
hurricane burst over them again. To 
avoid being swept away even when 
their bodies were prostrate they tried 
to dig, but the wind saved them the 
trouble. Within a few minutes they 
were again half buried by the drifting 
sand. ‘There was probably thunder, 
‘though they never heard it; for the 
blackness that rushed over them was 
flecked with lightning that flickered 
incessantly. - After an hour of the most 
terrifying tempest of that night of horror 
the devil’s orchestra lulled for a few 
minutes, then struck up again. For 
the next couple of hours there were 
intermittent lulls, though during them 
the wind blew at gale force. They were 
becoming more frequent, however ; 
without a doubt the worst of the hurri- 
cane was over. The captain found 
he could breathe without discomfort 
during them, but there was danger in 
that. He had been so long without 
sleep that during the less uncomfort- 
able periods he had difficulty in keeping 
awake. If he slept, his sleep would be 
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like that of one who was dead, and the 
next gust would bury hima alive. Would 
the dawn never come ? 

He knew it had come when he 
saw through the driving sand a 
woolly object, sheltered by a pro- 
tecting hand—the head of the nearest 
negro. Soon he was able to count 
five more woolly heads. The curious 
half-light grew, and he was able to 
distinguish, about a hundred yards 
away, a clump of pig-palms which 
stood in a hollow not far from the 
beach, and were partially sheltered, 
though even then there were gaps 
among them. Then he saw, rising 
above a sandy ridge, the three masts of 
a ship. He stared at them incuriously. 
What could a ship be doing in there ? 
he thought almost subconsciously. 
Complete exhaustion put an end to 
further thought, and, besides, he had 
a raging thirst. There was only one 
spring of fresh water on the island, and 
he doubted if they would be able to 
find it now. 

Another lull came, and he managed 
to think about the strange ship. It 
was funny that she had. three lower 
masts and a main-topmast, with yards 
across them, just like the ship they 
had worked at so long. He struggled 
out of the sand and sat up ; his faculties 
were being restored. Surely it would 
be the world’s greatest coincidence 
that another vessel, dismasted to 
exactly the same degree as the Maha- 
raja, Should have come to Rosalind 
Island. But the last time he had seen 
the Maharaja she was lying on her 


side in the sand, with her masts almost ' 


horizontal: this vessel was upright 
with her masts perpendicular. The 
belt of pig-palms gave him a sense of 
direction, and he saw that this vessel 
was heading south-west, exactly the 


opposite way to that which the May. 
raja had headed for eight years. Still,,, 

He tried to rise to his feet, but was 
immediately bowled over by the wind, 
He got on to his knees. A wild shout 
was whipped from his lips by the gale; 
then he went clambering, mostly op 
his hands and knees, over the dunes, 
while after him there crawled six wild. 
eyed, bloodshot, sand-covered negroes, 
afraid that their leader had gone mad, 
They reached the shelter of the pig. 
palms and clung to the boles, exulting 
as they gazed seaward, for they were 
witnessing the result of a miracle, 
Offshore, in deep water, pitehing, toss. 
ing, and straining at her anchors, was 
the Maharaja, a couple of hundred 
yards away from the nearest sand, 
Of course she was heading the other 
way; for the gale was now blowing 
offshore, and as soon as she found her. 
self afloat she had swung stern on to 
it, held by the straining hawsers that 
led out to the anchors. Instead of five 
feet under her counter there was now 
five fathoms under her entire length. 
The hurricane, which had swept many 
leagues of sea, harried innumerable 
islands, and devastated scores of ports, 
had cut the sand right away from the 
Maharaja. The negroes dropped on 
their knees in the shelter of the palms 
and sang :— 

“ Oh glory! glory! glory! 
Oh glory! Halleluiah!” 


The wind gradually died down, and 
in the early evening the tug rounded- 


’ to beside the anchored ship. Jake, 


anxious for the safety of those 
Rosalind Island, had hired her himself. 
What did another couple of hundred 
dollars matter, anyway? Captain 
James L. Collier was right into the big 
money. 
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Tue big troop-carriers roared over- 
head, and small objects began to pour 
from them. The parachutes mush- 
roomed with excellent precision; and 
the airborne troops came handily to 
earth, as busy as ants. It was a 
fascinating sight: I was getting a 
bird’s-eye view of modern war, which 
seems to be making both land and sea 
things of small account. 

After the exercise was satisfactorily 
completed—and it was war-in-little, 
with most of real war’s thrills—I 
talked to a handful of the tough 
desperadoes who were in training for 
a mighty big enterprise of which the 
world will presently hear. 

“My first jump,” admitted one. 

“ How did you feel ?” I asked. 

“Curious, mostly. It was worst just 
before getting into the plane. After 
that, there was excitement and the din 
of engines and the general feeling ‘of 
‘hell-and-be-damned!’ Then there 
was @ minute or so before the ’chute 
opened——” 

I know that feeling well. ‘Sausage 
balloons’ nowadays do not carry 
passengers; but in 1915 they did. 
With the B.E.F. adventuring in the 
Low Countries, height—for artillery 
observation—was a great desideratum. 
When you consider that Hill 60 was 
& considerable eminence, it is easy to 
see how difficult altitude was to obtain. 

After enduring a full winter of 
Flanders mud, and getting more and 
more depressed, I came to envy the 
dragon-fly airmen who piloted the crazy 
crates of that epoch overhead, running 
dawn and sunset patrols, droppirg 








inadequate messages in cigarette-tins, 
and generally behaving as knights of 
the air should behave. So I sent in 
an application for transfer, having 
flown a stick-and-string contraption 
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before 1914 when the odds were 
strongly against safe landings. Official 
mills grind slowly ; but one evening, 
after an ultra-muddy patrol in No Man’s 
Land around Boesinghe in the Salient, 
I returned to my dug-out to discover 
orders from Army H.Q. requiring me 
to return to Blighty and report to 
O0.C. Kite Balloons at Roehampton. 
This was a disappointment; I had 
hoped for planes. But as I found, 
on making my number, my age— 
thirty-six—was against the more active 
form of flying. 

Roehampton was then in the making 
—so far as the Royal Flying Corps was 
concerned. The R.N.A.S. had estab- 
lished itself there and was training 
Army aspirants in balloon-work. Kite 
balloons were being used at Gallipoli ; 
and the French and Belgians were 
already employing them on the Western 
Front. The Navy was tutoring the 
Army. One of the brightest lights at 
Roehampton was Colonel Maitland, 
that sterling aeronaut who afterwards 
perished when the airship R 33 came 
to disaster in the Humber. 

For reasons best known to them- 
selves, the R.N.A.S. made me an 
instructor the day after arrival. I 
held an extra-master’s certificate, and 
was well conversant with magnetic 
compasses, rigging work, and general 
handiness. Owing to this, I came into 
regular contact with Maitland—a fear- 
less man and a fanatic where air-work 
was concerned. One of our Aecisions 
was that K.-B.s, as we called the big 
unwieldy balloons, were extremely 
vulnerable to attack, both from the 
air and the ground. Consequently 
safeguards for the pilots and observers 
were advisable. The only way to 
escape from a captive balloon, if it 
were shot down by incendiary bullets 
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‘or—with a severed cable—were drifting 

over the enemy lines before the 
prevalent westerly winds, was to jump 
with a parachute. 

The parachutes of that day were in 
an embryo stage. Few aeroplane 
pilots carried them on operational 
flights, as their aircraft usually broke 
up into small pieces when attacked, 
allowing no time for self-salvation. The 
Guardian Angel ’chute was not yet 
invented; and complete harness was 
undevised. A couple of straps around 
the shoulders were the best that could 
be managed, without thigh-straps, quick 
releases, or any of today’s intricacies. 
Naturally, the parachute was a last 
resource. Had its harness been more 
humanely adapted, a number of good 
men might still be alive: Basil Hallam, 
the inimitable comedian, for one. He 
was a pupil of mine, and later, in 
Flanders, I saw his tragic death. The 
parachutes were stowed in bags with 
elastic bands at the mouth. On their 
correct folding depended the further 
existence of the man who entrusted 
himself to their safeguarding mercies. 
When the elastic perished we tied a 
piece of aerial lacing around the bag- 
mouth, because at that early stage we 
looked on the parachutes as more of a 
nuisance than anything else. They 
had to be carried for publication more 
than as a guarantee of good faith ; 
’ but that they would ever be used was 
problematical. 

Hallam’s parachute bag lost its 
elasticity; he used the customary 
aerial lacing to secure the big silken 
envelope in place. When his balloon 
was shot down he donned his shoulder- 
harness, saw his passenger out of the 
balloon car and well on his safe way 
down, then jumped himself. He was 
brought up with a round turn: the 
lacing held both ‘chute and man 
suspended. He. had omitted’ to untie 
the cord; hanging as he did—the 
parachute bag being seized to the 
balloon rigging securely—he threw up 
his hands to reach the lacing and 
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unfasten it. He slipped through thy 
shoulder-harness and came down from 
eight thousand feet like a plummet! 
So a brave man died—through a littl 
negligence, mostly, alas! his own. 
The normal procedure in the even; 
of a K.-B. blowing or being shot adrift 
was to treat it as a free balloon an 
valve down to earth—ripping out the 
rip-panel when some fifty feet or » 
above ground. To secure a balloon. 
pilot’s ticket so many free balloon 
flights were necessary, first in company, 
later solo, and then solo at night. To 
land a solo free balloon is a com. 
paratively simple matter; indeed, the 
main feature of free ballooning was its 
utter lack of variety and excitement; 
having got into an air-current, one 
travelled along at the pace of the wind 
in @ flat calm. Movement was only 
discernible by watching the balloon’s 
shadow crossing the landscape below. 
With the slight, inevitable leak of gas 
from the envelope, there was a tendency 
to drowsiness; more often than not 
the soloist fell asleep, and was probably 
wakened by his drag-rope entangling 
in trees. Equilibrium was preserved 
by sand—if you came down too quickly 
you strewed a little sand, which caused 
the downward momentum to be 
arrested. A handful of sand, rightly 
used, alters a downward run to a 
upward climb. If you wakened from 
sleep to find yourself diving down into 
@ river, you hove a whole sandbag over 
and shot up towards the stars. 
Maitland and I discussed parachuting 
alot. His desire was that a parachute 
jump should form part of every balloon- 
pilot’s curriculum. But, he argued, 
how can a man insist on what is, after 
all, a potentially risky task without 
showing the way. He _ therefore 
determined to make such a jump from 
@ considerable height. I accompanied 
him as pilot, and the balloon went 
up with sweet precision. Seven thou- 


sand feet was soon attained. We 
passed through cloud and lost sight of 
England below. We might have been 
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travelling over an uncharted sea—like 
cotton-wool in the vivid sunlight. It 
joked lonely... There was nothing in 
yiew but the billowing cumulus, blue 
sky, and golden sun. 

Maitland donned the harness. “ I'll 
jump from ten thousand feet,” he 
declared. I shed a little sand and 
watched the altimeter—not a very 
pliable instrument; it had already 
jet me down rather badly. It registered 
eight thousand five hundred—until I 
hit it, then it jumped to eleven 
thousand ! 

“Time to be going !” said Maitland, 
and seated himself on the edge of the 
car. I stood by the valve cord to let 
out gas to counteract the loss of his 
weight: a sudden decrease might well 
send the sausage careering zenith- 
wards, with the risk of the quick 
expansion of gas causing the envelope 
to split. 

“Good-bye and good luck !” I said. 
But he did not jump into space. I 
waited; nothing happened. I crossed 
over to him and asked, “ Anything 
wrong?” His face was set. 

“TI can’t jump—shove me over !”’ he 
said. He was the bravest man I knew, 
and yet—the thought of the unknown 
beneath those piled cloud-masses practi- 
cally paralysed his nerve-centres. It 
was an awesome sight to look down and 
see that wilderness of nothing. 

“Go on, push me off!” he insisted. 
I know how murderers feel! I shoved 
him off the edge of the basket, and 
was so interested in his descent that I 
clean forgot to valve out gas. The 
balloon shot up, he went down— 
travelling at affrighting speed. We 
knew that the parachutes of that day 
seldom began to mushroom before 
three hundred feet had been dropped. 
But my swift ascent, combined with 
his fall, gave the impression that he 
was descending thousands of feet, out 
of control. Nothing happened—he 


grew less and less. Then, just as he 
appeared to be diving through the 
a faint and trifling 


cloud-stratum, 
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spread of white appeared. Even 
snow-white cloud is grey in real 
colour! That opening parachute: was 
quite distinct against its background. 

Good luck; the ’chute was opening. 
The cloud swallowed him up; and all 
I could do was to valve down through 
that stratum and cast about for a 
suitable landing-place. This I‘ found 
in a noble park, where a tea-party was 
in progress. We usually chose such 
havens. After a safe landing, with 
the balloon folded and packed, and 
after a substantial tea, I returned to 
Roehampton—to find Maitland already 
there. He had dropped, he estimated, 
a thousand feet before his parachute 
opened. He had spun like a top all 
the time. He had been almost a 
minute in reaching the cloud. He had 
alighted on a haystack, deathly sick ; 
but was now in excellent shape. 

“You must make a jump as soon 
as possible,” he decided. I remembered 
that age-long plummet-fall of his, and 
swallowed. But one simply had to 
follow that gallant man’s leadership. 
I pretended to laugh at his loss of 
nerve prior to jumping; I affected a 
‘who’s afraid ?’ attitude, but—but— 
there was always the chance that the 
parachute would not open. . 

However, it had to be done, since 
instructors were supposed to do every- 
thing a little better than the instructed. 
Maitland volunteered to act as pilot. 
We ascended the following day, when 
there was more wind than on his ascent. 
We climbed swiftly. Far too swiftly ! 
I was all the time determined that I 
would never, never ask to be shoved off 
into space; after all, what was a 
jump ? But as I got into the totally 
inadequate harness, a jump seemed an 
incredible, an impossible thing. My 
mouth ran with loose, nauseating 
saliva. My spine seemed turned to 
water. We were above the clouds 
again—in brilliant sunshine, with the 
flooring of white loneliness beneath. 
The balloon, only a small one, previ- 
ously rather unstable, appeared as solid 
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as the Mauretania or the Tower of 
London. 


‘{About time to be going, eh? ” 


said my pilot, with what appeared a 
malevolent grin. “‘ It's the first twenty- 
five minutes that count.” . 

At all events, I did not ask to be 
pushed off. I shut my eyes, gulped 
hard, and—jumped. I felt sorry the 
instant I did it. I was convinced the 
parachute would not—could not— 
open. I was dropping like a meteor 
from the sky—and the cloud-mass was 
leaping to meet me. 

Five or seven seconds, they said, was 
the time required for the big silken 
umbrella to open. I ‘tried to count— 
slowly: “ One—er—two—er—three— 
er——” I counted to fifty, gabbling 
like a hysterical monkey. Still nothing 
happened ; the descent went on un- 
checked. I was in the cloud—hardly 
palpable, though it had seemed so solid 
from above. ‘Then—a jerk and a jolt 
that seemed to rip my shoulder-blades 
adrift shook me. Oddly, the immediate 
feelmg was one of annoyance—not 
relief. A man, I felt, was a fool to 
undergo such exquisite agony vol- 
untarily. It was time someone devised 
@ parachute that would open gradually. 
I was rotated like any teetotum thus 
far; I was aware that my. solar plexus 
was trying to climb up through my 
skull. 

And then— the thirty-foot wide para- 
chute took my weight and cradled me 
smoothly. There was a swift rush of 
confidence. The parachute had opened 
satisfactorily. I suppose that seemingly 
interminable fall had occupied eight 
seconds at most ; it seemed like weeks. 

Indeed, had the opening been delayed 
@ little longer it would have been more 
satisfactcry, man being a dissatisfied 
animal at best. But I was held so 
long in that cloud-layer that I was 
drenched to the skin. However, that 
was a@ minor discomfort ; the gyrations 
were’ the worst. The spinning was 
slowed but uninterrupted. I was 
violently sick. That can be a foul 
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business when descending. There way 
little sensation of weight in my 
shoulders now, only a fine resiliency, 
There was growing elation in my heart, 
notwithstanding physical unease, | 
saw myself a hero—a_ genuine 
parachute-jumper. 

There is time for a lot of what 
Christopher North called ‘fine, con. 
fused’ thinking during such a descent 
as this. The fall occupied a period 
of about thirteen minutes. I imagined 
running through a _ thunderstorm, 
with lightning ripping the silken en. 
velope. I saw that envelope splitting 
by segments, letting me down at a 
increasing rate. I saw Mother Earth— 
a dapple of fields and streams and 
houses—leaping up at me; then it 
seemed to recede. It seemed better 
to look up than down; even in those 
circumstances there was a kind of 
vertigo that set my brain swimming. 

No choosing a landing now, of 
course; I was the victim of every 
wind current through which I passed, 
I was blown north, south, east, and 
west as I descended through the 
changing air streams. I saw a pleasant 
meadow that seemed a suitable landing ; 
it was whisked from my view to be 
replaced by a considerable wood. I 
saw myself suspended helplessly by the 
parachute in the high branches of tall 
trees. 

I crossed the Thames—twice. I saw 
& gracious park with a garden-party in 
progress. It slithered away out of my 
orbit. Then I touched down—in rough 
stubble. 

I rebounded a little, and was instantly 
aware of a strong wind blowing. The 
parachute did not deflate; I was 
dragged as helplessly as a flounder on & 
hook. We carried no knife in the clews 
in that day; to cut loose was an 
impossibility. There was no quick: 
release gear on the harness. I was 
torn through a quick-set hedge, my 
uniform suffering abominably. The 
next meadow was pasture, full of cows, 
which scudded away like a water-mad 
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nerd of buffalo. I was dragged through 
thai meadow! Dogs were barking 
frantically—-I might have been the 
atire German Zeppelin force. 

Torn a lot, scratched, and dishevelled, 
I applied my thinking cap. I had 
furled many @ topsail in my sea-going 
days; I began to haul in on the clews 
of the parachute, to spill it of wind. I 
managed @ bit; it inflated again and 
continued to drag. I went through a 
farm pond, 

Then I contrived to rid myself of 
the pestilential harness just as I was 
being lifted over a hedge; I thudded 
into the farther ditch, and the ’chute 
gambolled gaily away. 

Presently I met a farmer with a 
double-barrel, who wanted to know by 
what right I trespassed there. He 
took me for a Hun! But I reassured 
him, and he conveyed me to his farm 
and regaled me with whisky and a 
noble tea. Since we jumpers were 
given the chutes by which we descended 
—beautiful corded silk—I presented 
mine, recovered from the manure heap, 
to the farmer’s wife. She lent me salve 
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and lotions; and stiff, sore, and still a 
little nauseated, I made my way as 
best I could back to Roehampton after 
a lengthy absence. 

Maitland greeted me as I reported. 
I think we were the first two jumpers 
at that time. He said, “ We'll walk 
cockily, I fancy; but I suppose you 
know Spencer gives his machinists ten 
bob for a jump like ours—at the 
Crystal Palace !” 

That was, I believe, true. Spencers, 
the great balloon-makers, whose bal- 
loons eventually helped a lot on the 
Western Front, held displays at the 
Palace, climaxing in a daring parachute 
jump by a girl, who was simply a 
volunteer from his factory—any vol- 
unteer. And the price paid for such 
daring was four half-crowns. 

I had to jump many times after-" 
wards, under enemy fire. I found there 
was no hesitation on the basket’s rim 
on such occasions: the balloon was 
usually on fire. But no other leap 
into space ever held quite the same 
quality of uncertainty and awe as 
did that first. 
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BATTLE AREA—BENGHAZI HANDICAP, 1942. 


BY J. W. 


For ten days or so the battle for 
Ed Duda continued. Field-guns, A.A. 
guns, and anti-tank guns came in from 
Bel Hamid after it had fallen. Walton 
used them all to strengthen the anti- 
tank defences at Ed Duda, until they 
were withdrawn. 

Two battalions of German infantry 
attacked along the escarpment from 
the west at dawn. The battle raged 
till afternoon, when the battered 
remnants withdrew. Walton got a 
story with which to bore his grand- 
children out of that particular battle. 
He was crouching along, visiting his 
guns, when a machine-gun opened up 
on him. Dust splattered round him. 
He lay hastily upon his face. 

~ Damn undignified,’ he remarked 
to “4e sergeant in charge of the gun a 
few yards away. And as he said it a 
fb Yet whanged him in the middle of 
the back, bent the brass buckle of his 
belt, and went on. Walton was still 
feeling the small of his back for the 
hole he could not find when he arrived 
back at Battalion headquarters ! 

Infantry infiltrated from the south- 


east one day and made a nuisance of . 


themselves by sniping with machine- 
guns. But the constant annoyance 
was the shelling. There was big stuff, 
about 8-inch; and little stuff. The 
‘big stuff gave sufficient warning to 
frighten one before it arrived; the 
little burst first and frightened after- 
wards. [Ironically the guns which 
annoyed most were three batteries of 
six inches. They were later abandoned 
in position by the Italian gunners, and 
. were found to be of British manufacture. 
They had been given to the Italians 
during the last war. It was nice of the 
Italians to give them back again when 
they had used them. 

Reggie Hamilton, the Battery’s senior 
subaltern, is one of those quiet blokes 


who used to work in London, speaks 
crowd of languages, has a university 
degree, and studies birds. He aly 
has a passion for cleanliness. It wa 
he who started the fashion for baths, 

He lived in a trench about eightee 
inches deep. When the shelling was 
such that his trench called insistently, 
he undressed completely and took 4 
bath, meticulously washing himself all 
over with the aid of three inches of 
water in a canvas bucket and a piew 
of soap. It was so obviously the right 
answer under the circumstances that 
Walton, who did not own a trench, 
joined him and bathed also. Th 
fashion spread. 

Then a large mail arrived. At any 
time during really heavy shelling 
Reggie was to be found lying on his 
back in his trench reading the 
‘Egyptian Mail’ of a fortnight earlier 
and munching sweets. “Interesting 
to read about the war,” he would 


remark. ‘‘I see the Tobruk garrison 
has broken out. I wonder how they 
are getting on.” 


Walton did not do too badly either. 
He had arrived at Ed Duda smoking s 
vintage Italian cigar, picked off th 
desert after it had lain there abouts 
year, because his pipe had a stoppage 
and he had no cleaners. He continued 
smoking that cigar’s brothers, which 
were worse than the first. Crasher, out 
Colonel, once asked whether he had 
been rolling in anything. 

Either Walton got a reputation asa 
connoisseur in cigars, or else his pat- 
ticular brand were not appreciated, 
because the most amazing kindnes 
was shown him. Whenever an office 
(or other rank for that matter) ‘ found’ 
a box of more modern Italian cigar 
they were pressed upon Walton, who 
was not allowed to refuse these gifts 
He had never in his life been a victim 
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of so much generosity. But since he 
has given up his original brand he has. 
received no more cigars. There must 
be @ moral somewhere. 


It was not all just sitting and being 
attacked or shelled at Ed Duda—some 
quite interesting things happened as 
well. For instance, there was the 
morning when Rommel’s rear-guard 
passed in review two miles south, 
their formation as visible as balls on a 
billiard table ; and, the previous night, 
Walton and Reggie Hamilton had a 
party and were most offensive. 

The party was an impromptu affair, 
which started by Crasher calling Walton 
at about 6 P.m. and saying: “ Intelli- 
gence says a convoy of a thousand 
lorries and eight cruiser tanks is 
passing along the Trig Capuzzo road 
from east to west tonight. I have got 
to do something about it. The road is 
800 or 1000 yards south. I am going 
to send out a fighting patrol of anti- 
tank guns, supported by machine-guns 
and infantry. You will command it.” 

Walton looked at him. He felt a 
bit dazed, but hoped he did not show 
it. To make sure he managed to say : 
“Good, sir!” in a fairly hearty voice. 
“But hell,” he thought, “ eight cruiser 
tanks ! ”’ 

“You will take out two or three 
guns and arrange an ambush on the 
road. You will make your own 
arrangements with the machine- 
gunners, and will have a platoon of 
infantry under your command. Good 
hunting ! ” 

Walton had always meant to join 
an infantry patrol as a spectator, but 
had been too lazy. ‘He had not the 
least shadow of an idea how a fighting 
patrol went to work. But he was wise 
enough not to mention the fact to 
Crasher, and spent the next hour 
taking an intensive course of instruction 
from' an infantry major, while Reggie 
collected up the three guns. The 
infantry major was a good man and 
full of ideas. He gave Walton two 
Verey-light pistols, one British, one 
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German. The British was for signalling 
to the machine-gunners, telling them 
when to fire, and, more important as it - 
turned out, when not to. The German 
pistol was supplied with only two 
cartridges—the peculiar light they used 
when they were attacked by tanks, 
Walton was instructed to let them off 
thirty seconds after his guns opened 
fire, and so increase the confusion, and 
make Jerry imagine that he was up 
against a force of British tanks. It 
sounded a good idea, and Walton 
only realised the snag later: two Verey- 
light pistols required two hands to 
hold them—and he had not been 
fitted with a third for his revolver. To 
the mere gunner it was most confusing. 

The anti-tank guns and detachments 
were collected soon after ten. Owing 
to the lack of vehicles Walton had to 
take two guns from another unit and 
only one of his own. Before starting 
out he gathered the detachments round 
him and made a speech which he hoped 
was brief and Napoleonic. Heitim- 
pressed the necessity for silence snd 
stealth, uC. 

The party moved off, joined the 
infantry platoon, who formed out 
ahead, and descended through the 
minefield into the plain south of the 
position. 

After going several hundred yards 
the line of men ahead halted, then 
turned and retraced their steps to the 
three lorries. ‘‘ That is the road a 
hundred yards in front,” the platoon 
commander reported. 

Walton disposed the guns in a tight 
triangle near the road, posted the 
platoon to.guard them, and knelt in 
the centre of the guns, to wait ... 

Something clanked along the road. 
It was plainly a patrolling tank. 
Slowly a dark shadow in the moonlight 
materialised and ground past them. 

They continued to wait. There were 
black shadows that got up and moved. 
Derelict vehicles, seen out of the corner 
of the eye, shifted their positions 
stealthily, but always returned to their 
places before the head could be turned 
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in their direction. Verey lights went 
up. Engines could be heard, and 
darker blobs of darkness moved along a 
skyline. Still they waited. 

Walton gathered the officers together 
and said that if no convoy had appeared 
sbefore one o’clock he was going to 
send the infantry home and take the 
guns farther south to look for the 
enemy. He said it in the half-hope 
that the formulation of such a plan 
to defeat Fate would trick the jade into 
sending the convoy along before one. 

At one-thirty Reggie Hamilton asked 
when they were going to start. 

At one-forty Walton walked a 
hundred yards away from the guns 
and let off a white Verey light, a pair 
of which was the signal to the machine- 
gunners that they would not be wanted. 
The only effect seemed to be that 
Walton was flood-lit. The cartridge 
and then the next 
cartridge would not go in. Finally 
the second light was fired by Walton 
lying flat on his back. To his genuine 


_ amazement nothing fired at him. 


The three guns drove on to the 
road, and, preceded by Walton, Reggie 
Hamilton, the other subaltern, and the 
sergeant-major, all walking, drove along 
and beside it in line, heading for where 
the Hun ought to be. 

Nothing happened. Walton was 
ceasing to regret the challenge he had 
thrown to Fate. He had bluffed the 
witch. This was easy. 

Suddenly a group of figures detached 
itself from the darkness straight ahead. 
Almost simultaneously groups appeared 
to right and left. 

It was not quite so easy. Walton 
had the presence of mind to order the 
guns into action. Then he was 
stumped. The groups of men were 
advancing closer. Reggie Hamilton 
and the sergeant-major walked out to 
meet the enemy. 

“Put your hands up and come 
here!” Reggie suddenly’ ordered in 
good German. Walton dropped his 
revolver and found himself grasping 
the German Verey-light pistol in his 
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right hand instead. By the time heh, 
had exchanged weapons and got himsdlff, 
sorted out, he found that the pari, Siok 
of about six Germans were actually§. ‘Kame 
holding their hands up. 

The situation looked better. 

*“What about those blokes ove, 
there ?”’ Reggie asked, indicating om, 
of the parties on the flank. ‘“ Shall] it oa 
try it on them too ?” low mi 

“Rather !”’ replied Walton enthuai. foe 01 
astically. 

A loud shout and up went thei 
hands as well. They came into the}, 
fold, near the guns. Suddenly 4 
tommy-gun barked on the right, 
“Sorry, sir,’ shouted a sergeant. “] 
fired into the ground to stop thom 
other blighters.’”” The other flanking 
party was now coming into the fold, 
having their arms inexpertly, but 
enthusiastically, removed by | the 
gunners as they came. 

There was quite a large crowd by the 
guns. Walton did not know how many 
more Hun infantry might be following 
up. These blokes had machine-guns 
and tommy-guns—or had had recently 
—and they might be the advance 
guard of a battalion, following. Jt was 
high time to scram. They scrammed., 

The prisoners formed themselves up 
and marched themselves down the 
road. The sergeant-major collected 
the last German machine-gun from 
the ground and placed it on a lorry. 
Then the captors followed. By the 
time they got the bag back to Hd 
Duda the prisoners were gossiping 
with Reggie Hamilton and asking for 
cigarettes. The great ‘ Herrenvolk’ 
were @ bit of a shock to Walton. Not 
only did they seem glad to be prisoners. 
—they were remarkably cheerful—but 
there was scarcely one of them who 
was bigger than the ‘little major’ 
—5 feet 6 inches ! 

The. bag, when counted, was twenty. 

The gunners were so enthusiastic 
about this new sport that the party C 
went out again to find more Huns. | of 
The infantry platoon refused to be 
left behind this time. But luck. was 
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time Mth, They wandered around for two 
Meet B ours and only got five more prisoners, 
> partyine of whom started screaming 


vctually i Kamerad ’ when they were a hundred 
yards away, and would not stop until 
y was safely taken prisoner. An 
S OVitifantry sergeant did well. When they 
DZ ONE wived back at the end of the chukker, 
Shall 1}, about 5 a.m., he was missing. A 
fw minutes later he turned up, his 
nthusi-fig one immense grin. With him 
vere a German officer and a private, 
 theit I shom he had captured and brought in 
to the tingle-handed. 
nly a 
right, 
ti. “7 
those 


That same morning, at about ten 
delock, Rommel’s rear-guard went 
It was an impressive display. 
§ome ten tanks drew up 2000 yards 
way, facing Ed Duda. More tanks 
went past in formations of squadrons, 
wcompanied by lorried infantry. 
Finally the ten tanks joined in behind. 
last of all came some thirty motor- 
cyclists. 

Stragglers continued to pass all day, 
and had a harassed time of it. Some 
fifteen lorries full of infantry were 
sopped abruptly; and the infantry 
continued their way on foot. 

And so, for the first time for nearly 
afortnight, there was no fear of attack. 
The gun detachments had been 
‘standing-to ’ for most of the daylight 
hours. That night Walton went to 
bed in pyjamas (though it is probable 
that Reggie Hamilton had slept most 
nights in his). 

The battle passed westwards. 
Walton’s battery remained another 
two days at Ed Duda. Most of the 
time was spent in collecting souvenirs 
in the shape of German anti-tank guns, 
German trucks, a German motor- 
cycle, German ammunition, German 


jor’ | food—and Italian cigars for the Battery 
commander. 

aty. 

stic 

rty | Contemporary history, in the form 

ns. 


of the newspapers, tells how, after 
be fluctuating in the Tobruk area, the 
battle suddenly went westwards, our 
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side steadily pursuing Rommel’s 
‘Herrenvolk.’ At Gazala they turned 
and fought, at Mechili, at Msus, at 
Agadabir, and finally at El Agheila, 
where a combination of Hun mine- 
fields, natural marshes, and unnatural 
sand seas made advance impossible. 
Then the Hun struck back again, and 
our next stop was Gazala. 

It must be difficult for those who 
have not been in the Western Desert 
to visualise a number of places which 
have been named in the Press. For 
instance, one normally reputable journal 
talked about the ‘town’ of Sidi 
Rezech. There is certainly a small 
Arab tomb within a mile or two, but 
Sidi Rezech itself is just desert. El 
Adam is desert and an aerodrome, 
Gazala is desert, Tmimi is desert and 
a house, Msus is like Sidi Rezech, just 
desert. 

North of Tmimi, Mechili, and Msus 
is the Gebel, or hill, country, which is 
not desert. The hills rise to over 2000 
feet and fall in a series of plateaus and 
esearpments to the northward. The 
plateaus are, many of them, cultivated 
and inhabited by Italian colonists and 
depressed-looking Arabs, who appear 
less depressed when the Axis armies 
have been soundly beaten, and more 
when the Germans win the return 
match. 

The main point to be made before 
going on with the tale is that this part 
of the war was fought in two entirely 
different sorts of country : desert—and 
inhabited, cultivated land. 

Major John Walton commanded an 
anti-tank Battery which had formed 
part of the Tobruk garrison—more or 
less a spectator’s job; had fought in 
the ‘Corridor’ and for ten days at 
Ed Duda, when they were players ; 
and then returned to Tobruk when the 
battle went westward, becoming again 
spectators. They had hopes of getting 
into the Members’ Stand by return- 
ing to Egypt, where they would see 
the news red-hot from the ‘Cairo 
Spokesman,’ and would also be 
re-equipped- amid comfortable  sur- 
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roundings. Instead they were packed 
off westwards and came to the Gebel 
country. 

On Christmas Eve they camped 
among the hills. It was still authentic 
desert country, except that it was 
raining and the camel scrub was green 
instead of a dirty, dusty grey. 

By Christmas morning it had stopped 
raining. Colonel R., that man of 
personality, drove fifteen miles north 
to Giovanni Berta to report to H.Q., 
and returned with a Christmas tree, 
the soil still on its roots. His story of 
real, habitable houses, grass, and green 
trees sounded like a fairy tale. Walton 
went off in the German staff car, which 
had been borrowed from the Hun at 
Ed Duda, to investigate. 

The track ran over a series of 
miniature passes, and with each it 
grew worse. Once Walton passed a 
poor piece of ground which had been 
gently scratched by an Arab plough. 
Man’s futility by contrast made the 
scene more desolate. The trees and 
grass of the Colonel’s fairy tale became 
more and more unlikely. For the 
first time Walton was disappointed in 
Colonel R. 

He bounced past some big German 
guns, past a few ruined huts and a 
large park of derelict Italian lorries, 
and became more depressed. These 
dirty hovels were, he supposed, 
Giovanni Berta, and the only difference 
between them and the Tobruk ruins 
was that these stood in a quagmire 
instead of dust. 

What a Christmas ! 

He topped another hill and stopped 
the car abruptly. Below. him was a 
valley. Set in it were white bungalows 
and a large white hospital. Trees 
lined the fine, tarred road that ran 
along the bed of the valley. There 
were little gardens, ploughed fields, and 
grass. Some donkeys browsed near at 
hand. 

But on closer inspection Giovanni 
Berta was less enchanting. Derelict 
German tanks and lorries were littered 
around, and the white. bungalows 
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looked as tousled as sluts. Westwagtne 
stretched the fine, wide road, with 
splendid surface and little traf 
Walton turned the head of the Germagig 
staff car westwards and let it go. [ij 
roared along at sixty. More and mg 
white bungalows appeared; soon 
cultivation ran to the horizon on-eith 
hand. 

Walton slowed the car to a crawl telgulig 
pass @ man on a bicycle. It was ange « 
interesting phenomenon. The ma 
was not a soldier, nor was he an Arab, "Whe 
He was an elderly fellow dressed in afwins. 
European suit: he must be a civiliangyd be 
—an Italian settler. he stoc 

Walton passed a farm cart with a}pent, | 
pony between the shafts. the blu 

Then he saw a prominent cluster offmnean 
white buildings upon a hill. He droyetielf « 
to them. There was a sunny square, fwins 
dominated by a white church with afiatre 
box-like tower. An old woman garbed fp his 
in black was drawing water from afiheir \ 
well, Groups of men, wearing theit|witly 
Sunday best, stood about the square: fyere d 
they might have been small farmers in |Water 
Britain. Two young girls with mature })ilsid 
figures strolled casually, arm in arm,} Nes 
past Walton. They strolled back 
again, but they were as inquisitive as 
kittens, and forgot to remain casual. 
Children played in the sunlight. 

It never struck Walton that these 
were enemies in an occupied country. 
They were civilians, and he had not 
seen @ civilian for months. The men 
posed smilingly and the children 
laughed at him when he photographed 
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their play. The two girls with the} Th 
mature figures and inquisitive, homely } situa 
faces stood and watched him, round- J n 
eyed. The old woman at the well | bea 
called her husband over to pose with ] Brit 
her for a photograph. whis 

Walton sat on a stone bench and | win 
thought what a queer Christmas treat | bea 
he was having. He could not explain | oft 
to himself why the mere sight of these ] givi 


people gave him so much pleasure. | ta 


It was strange how friendly he felt Ja} 
towards them, and stranger still that | the 
they seemed to have no fear of him. f hea 
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/estwaytey were pleased that he should 
. with @jotograph their children ; no mother 
afitempted to snatch her brat away 
ermamgom play when he approached. He 
0. Tivshed that he could talk to them, 
2d monfiyt he knew no Italian and they no 
oon thiinglish or French. Sign language was 
n-eith isfactory. So he sat on the 
mm stone bench, basking in the 
Tawl tolgalight, and gazing happily at this 
was aniyene of village life: his Christmas 
© maniiveat. 
2 Arab} When he drove on he found more 
od in almins. But these were different. Time 
Civilianfid beauty were in them. At Cirene 
he stood on the top of a high escarp- 
with afment, looking away northward through 
the blue, hazy distance, to the Mediter- 
ster oifmmean. Below him, set on a great 
 droyelelf cut from the hillside, were the 
quam,inins of ancient Roman temples, 
with afiheatres, streets, and baths. High up, 
zarbed his left, were more pillared ruins, 
‘om &fthir warm coloured stone contrasting 
their}uitly with the pale-blue sky. There 
juare: fyere dark-green trees and white houses. 
ers in }Water gushed from a stand-pipe on the 
ature | hillside. 
arm,} Next day the Regiment moved to 
back f(iene, where Walton’s battery re- 
ve a Fmained peacefully in billets. Down 
asual. fby the sea, at Apollonia, where Roman 
nins made islands of shattered masonry 
in the shallow bay, was a patriarchal 
Jew, who sold Chianti at exorbitant 
pices. The scenery between Cirene 
wd Apollonia was rugged in the 
xtreme, the deeply indented escarp- 
ments falling precipitously. 
_ The Battery Officers’ Mess was 
situated in the ‘ House of the Spirits,’ 
# named by the local populace, not 
because of the Italian belief that all 
British officers live exclusively on 
whisky, but because it was set on the 
windiest spot in Africa. It was a most 
beautiful situation: right on the top 
of the world, looking down on Cirene, 
giving a view over the scarps to the 
a beyond Apollonia. But in winter 
& high, cold wind continually sweeps 
the Gebel, and rain falls almost as 
heavily as during the Indian monsoon. 
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The rattling of doors, banging of 
shutters, and the tortured screams of 
the wind as it howled round the bunga- 
low prevented Walton from sleeping 
until he had become used to living in a 
house. 

The Mess had a bath and a ‘ pull the 
plug.’ Some evil Axis thug with a 
warped mind had maliciously removed 
the floating ball from its cistern, so 
that the latter was only an ornament 
and its gleaming porcelain a reminder 
of civilisation’s benefits. The bath, 
however, could be made to work. The 
geyser had been designed for anthracite, 
but would burn wood. After furious 
stoking for an hour enough lukewarm 
water could be coaxed from the chrom- 
ium tap for the victim to make himself 
wet and chilled; while the whole 
house was filled with smoke, so that 
everyone else knew that The Bath was 
in action, could condescendingly pity 
the victim, and, with the aid of vivid 
imagination, recall that there had been 
a time when taking a bath was con- 
sidered a normal occurrence. 

It was on the 25th January that 
Walton’s Battery ceased being spec- 
tators and went into the field again. 
‘They were sent to join a company of 
Indian infantry whose task appeared 
to be to patrol an east and west line, 
about thirty miles north of Msus, and 
fifty miles long. It was believed to be 
a reserve line, and Walton sincerely 
hoped so, because a front of fifty miles 
seemed rather excessive for a company 
of infantry supported by nine anti-tank 


guns. 

He found the infantry, commanded 
by a young captain called Storer, in 
position round a ruined fort labelled, 
on some maps, Bu Gasal. Storer had 
sent out two small motor pagrols ten 
miles south, but had wisely kept the 
rest of his company concentrated on 
what seemed to be the main north and 
south track in the area. Walton had 
hoped to get some idea from him of 
where the enemy were, but except that 
we had withdrawn from El Agheila, 
Storer did not know. 
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About sunset ‘refugees’ began to 
pass from south to north. Various 
lorries and a pair of tanks were followed 
by a staff car, on the roof of which 
were two officers, who had come from 
El Agheila, were lost, thought that the 
enemy must be near, and were allowed 
to go on before they should succeed in 
making Walton and Storer feel nervous. 

Night closed down, and almost at 
once Verey lights began to flicker into 
the southern sky. Red seemed to be 
the popular colour: they were going 
up all over the place. The firework 
display looked very Hun, and Walton 
was so upset that, when he went to 
bed in his truck, he failed to, get into 
his pyjamas, although he was ashamed 
of himself and hoped that Hamilton 
would not see him: Hamilton had 
slept every night of the Ed Duda battle 
in his pyjamas. . 

Walton was awakened at stand-to 
and crawled out into the cold darkness. 
The Verey lights had ceased, and, 
except for a low wind, there was no 
sound. He visited his guns and was 
just returning to his truck when 
Arnold, one of the troop commanders, 
dashed up. 

** Engines being started to the south,,. 
sir,” he exclaimed breathlessly. 

Walton went with him outside the 
fort to listen. Arnold was right. 
Many engines were revving in the 
darkness. They sounded near.’ 

The noise of engines grew louder. 
Walton and Arnold strained to hear the 
clank of tracks. At one moment they 
would be sure they heard tanks, the 
next they doubted it. 

As the light grew grey a long convoy 
of British lorries rolled past, going 
northwards. Tension relaxed, and 
while they made breakfast. everyone 
tried to pretend that he had known it 
was only lorries all the time. And 
everyone else politely accepted the 
fiction; but there was more chatter 


and laughter than was quite normal. 
No reports had come in from Storer’s 

two patrols, so after breakfast he and 

Walton set off to find them. After 
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driving about five miles south the 
came on a number of parked lorrig 
while on a hill above them was y 
officer standing on top of a solitary tank 

When they had said “‘ Good morning" 
Walton asked the officer where wey 
the rest of his tanks. For a moma 
the officer looked blank. Then enlight 
enment came— 

** My tanks ! ’’ he exclaimed, laughing 
heartily. ‘‘ Lord bless you, I pinche 
this one. Iam R.A.S.C. I snaffled thi 
tank to guard my lorries.” 

“Do you know what’s happening }” 
Walton asked. 

** Haven’t an idea.” 

“* Well, why are you sitting here ?” 

“Oh! The Armoured Division js 
about ten miles south. I’m waiting fo 
them.”’ 

This was most welcome news. Stor 
and Walton went on south and found 
the Armoured Division without diff. 
culty. They also discovered that they 
were superfluous, for the Armoured 
Division was doing the same job a 
they were, and was likely to do it 
better than a company of infantry and 
nine anti-tank guns. 

In a relieved frame of mind they 
returned to the fort, selected a new 
ambush position on the track, and 
sent back a message telling what they 
had discovered. That night Walta 
slept in his pyjamas and was not 
disturbed. 

At 11.30 next morning came @ 
answer to their message. They were 
to withdraw at once to Battalion H.Q, 
at Barce. They started at 1 PM 
At 1.15 p.m. it began to rain, and at 
1.30 P.M. they ran into the cultivated 
belt of the Gebel. They were on an 
earth track passing through ploughed 
fields. By 3.30 p.m. the majority o 
Walton’s vehicles were bogged. 

It continued to rain in a steadily 
increasing downpour. Five guns and 
three lorries managed to reach the 
main road. The rest of the vehicles 
were pulling each other out of the 
mud, and sliding gently into the next 
quagmire as they did so. 
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By dark the rain was torrential. 
The five guns and three lorries were 
geattered about a wooded hillside, off 
theroad. At 9 p.m. the sopping sentries 
were withdrawn from the main road— 
it was obvious that the remaining 
vehicles would not arrive that night. 

The rain went on, encouraged by a 
fierce wind. In the middle of an 
uncomfortable night Walton was 
awakened by a startlingly brilliant 
flash and a loud explosion which shook 
the ground. An instant later an even 
worse explosion occurred. Then he 
realised that it was only a heavy 
thunder-storm. 

In the morning Walton pushed on 
with the five guns and three lorries to 
Barce, where he was ordered to go 
thirty miles down another mud-track 
and take command of a force of two 
companies of infantry and six of his 
own guns at a place called El Abiar. 
There was more information this time : 
the Hun was known to be at Msus, 
thirty miles south of El Abiar, and our 
own troops still held Benghazi. 

The round track to El Abiar was 
even worse than the one from Bu Gasal. 
It ran all the way over a cultivated 
plain. There were occasional undula- 
tions in the ground, and the mud in 
the hollows was up to Flanders’ 
standard. It rained, off and on, most 
of the day. 

The guns started off soon after mid- 
day and got along surprisingly well, 
since the drivers were beginning to grow 
accustomed to mud-larking. Walton 
was lost once and asked the way of an 
Arab, who directed him in English, and 
then asked, somewhat surprisingly : 
“Do the English still hold Barce ?” 
Walton, who reckoned that the British 
were now counter-attacking, was quite 
annoyed at the insulting innuendo, and 
assured him curtly that they did, and 
would continue to do so; but the guns 
had covered only some twenty-five 
miles when they were met by a string 
of lorries coming back along the track. 

Walton stopped the leading car and 
asked the officer what it was all about. 
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“El Abiar is being evacuated,” he 
was told; “I am going back to find a 
new position.” 

“Who are you, anyway ?” Walton 
asked, because the officer did not belong 
to the company he expected to find at 
El Abiar. 

“Tm part of a force sent from 
Benghazi this morning, under command 
of a squadron of tanks.” 

This was a complication, but a 
pleasant one. A force of tanks is 
always an encouraging my to have 
about the place. 

The column started off again, and 
Walton wondered whether to join 
them. Then he decided he had been 
told to go to El Abiar and had better 
do so. Feeling very tired, and scouting 
from rise to rise, he advanced. There 
were many more vehicles coming 
back, but they did not look German. 
Then he found part of the company 
he was expecting; and a moment 
later a Tank Corps colonel in a staff 
car, who confirmed the withdrawal, 
saying that a large Hun column was 
reported to be ten miles south. 

Quite a decent little defensive 
position was taken up that night 
astride the track. It was extraordinary, 
Walton found, how comforting was the 
presence of the tanks ; and when, in the 
morning, @ troop of field-guns reported 
to him for orders, and a patrol, sent 
back to El Abiar, found no enemy there, 
the world seemed rosy. 

At mid-day the order was received 
to be prepared to withdraw to Barce. 
The sun had been shining all morning, 
and there had been a good, drying 
wind, so that it was to be hoped that 

the track would give little trouble. 
Even so, as a precaution, it was 
arranged that each four-wheel drive 
lorry should travel in company with a 
two-wheel drive, be responsible for it, 
and tow it where necessary. The 
tanks, bringing up the van, would assist 
where this measure failed. 

During the afternoon they waited 
with growing impatience while clouds 
massed to the west. By 5 p.m. the 
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sun had been banished by a dull 
ceiling of grey. At 6 P.M. it started 
to rain, and when the order to move 
was given half an hour later it was 
raining hard and growing prematurely 
dark, 

In a tightly packed string they 
moved off. Walton led because he 
knew the way. At first all went com- 
paratively well, but the rain was 
growing heavier, the night darker, and 
the road worse. 

A string of ambulances joined in 
from a side track and disorganised the 
careful spacing of two-wheel drive and 
four-wheel drive vehicles. Then they 
got mixed up with the troop of field- 
guns. Most of the two-wheel drive 
vehicles were by this time on per- 
manent tow. 

Pot-holes were filled with water. As 
the track deteriorated Walton got out 
and walked in front of his truck. When 
he descended to his waist in water he 
knew that he had found. a pot-hole 
which would be better avoided by his 
truck and the convoy. He sent his 
truck on to the grass verge of the 
track. The ground was solid enough 
when Walton walked over it, but 
caved in maliciously when his truck 
followed him. The truck manufactured 
its own pot-hole, stuck in it, and hid its 
front wheels in muddy water. 

Bigger and better lorries were called 
to the front. One managed to pull 
Walton’s and the Colonel’s cars past 
the pot-holes before it fell into one itself 
and stuck. 

New routes were tried. Some allowed 
one lorry to pass, then subsided when a 
second followed. 

Soon, with stuck lorries piling up on 
and around the track, the place was a 
first-class shambles. The moon came 
out from behind a cloud and jeered. 

Slowly, very slowly, lorries were 
disinterred one at a time and got on 
to comparatively hard ground. The 
motive power was mostly human and 
very vocal. But the slowness was 
worrying, because orders had stated 
that all vehicles must be through 
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Barce by midnight, presumably 
because the road was going to by 
blown up after that. The shamblg 
occurred five miles from Barce at 
1l p.m. By midnight it was really well 
established. 

An hour and a half later quite 
number of lorries had cleared the bog, 
but many more had not. Vehicle 
had been heard rumbling along 4 
parallel track. Fear began to grow 
that the tanks might have gone that 
way. It was consequently a relief 
when the first tank arrived, its crew 
setting to work cheerfully to tow the 
leading lorry. They hooked a tow-rope 
on. But while the tank was standing 
stationary one of its tracks suddenly 
started to sink. The tank heeled over 
rapidly like a yacht before a stiff 
breeze. The necessary touch of humour 
was provided by the look of amazement 
on the driver’s face. 

The tank got itself out—just ! 

And so the merry work went on, 
More tanks arrived, and all their 
crews worked with that amazing 
cheerfulness which Walton came 
to associate with the Royal Tank 
Regiment. 

When the main part of the column 
moved on, the Colonel took the lead 
in his staff car. It had a character 
which one would more readily expect 
to find in a mare. Some defect in its 
steering made it suddenly shy off the 
track at right angles. The drive 
mastered the beast and roared back 
in a wide semicircle on to the track 
A moment later it took the bit in its 
teeth again and bolted off in the 
opposite direction. The third time the 
car won and bogged itself to the axles 
in a ploughed field. The Colond 
waited resignedly until a tank arrived 
to tow him. 

Walton led the head of the straggling 
column into Barce at 3 a.m. The dark 
figure that halted him was not 8 
German, as he had half expected. It 
was Colonel W., under whose command 
he was. 

“ Sorry to be late, sir,” cried Walton. 
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“J am afraid the stragglers will be 
gme time yet. I hope they haven't 
blown the road—we couldn’t possibly 
make it by twelve.” 

The Colonel looked at him in surprise. 
“Why should you have ?” he asked. 

“Our orders were that we must be 
in Barce by twelve, sir.” 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated the 
Colonel. ‘‘ The message sent was that 
your leading vehicle would probably 
arrive about twelve—just helpful infor- 
mation! Well, anyway, come on. 
You can follow me. The road is 
picketed, so you needn’t bother about 
the convoy any more.” 

They drove along a main road and 
up the Barce hill, where Walton was 
surprised to find two of his guns 
waiting for him. They bedded down 
as best they could by the roadside, 
and when Walton awoke at dawn, a 
couple of hours later, his other guns 
were also there. He went off to find 
the Colonel and report for orders. 

Colonel W.’s battalion was taking 
up @ rear-guard position in the pass 
at the top of the Barce escarpment. 
Walton sent four guns to cover the 
position. Then a troop of his Battery, 
which had been detached when he went 
to El Abiar, fell back through the pass, 
having acted as rear-guard with another 
battalion at Barce. 

The main excitement of the day was 
trying to round up vehicles that had 
become widely scattered in the con- 
fusion of the previous night. At mid- 
day Colonel W. gave the order to blow 
the road demolition in the pass, and the 
rear-guard. fell back along the road. 
The same afternoon a party of Indian 
troops who had failed to reach Barce 
in their vehicles, but had found an 
Italian lorry in the town, stormed the 
pass, filled in the demolition, drove 
their lorry over it, opened up the road- 
block again, and reported to their 
battalion. 

Walton now had a troop with each 
of the two battalions which were leap- 
frogging back eastward along the main 
road, and acting alternately as rear- 
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guard to the force. Both battalions 
spent the whole of the following day 
in their next rear-guard positions. So 
far the Hun had not bothered them at 
all. But in the afternoon patrols 
reported armoured cars approaching. 
The rear-guard position was on the top 
of a wooded pass, which afforded perfect 
concealment for the anti-tank 

Jack Johnson commanded the troop. 

He saw the leading pair of eight- 
wheeled armoured cars when they 
were a mile away. Then they were 
hidden among the trees in a valley. 
At two hundred yards from his guns he 
watched the first armoured car sweep 
round a blind corner, and brake hastily 
as it saw the road-block a hundred yards 
ahead. 

Two anti-tank guns opened fire at 
it from the flanks at 150 yards’ range. 
It died without a fight. The second 
heavy armoured car could be heard 
turning in the trees near the corner, 
200 yards from the guns. They fired 
blind into the trees. A motor-cyclist 
came round the corner: he was 
despatched by a direct hit from. a 
two-pounder shell. A staff car reversed 
frantically out of sight and tore away 
up the road. The machine-guns on the 
pass dealt with that. 

An infantry patrol went out. No one 
was alive in either of the eight-wheeled 
armoured Cars. 

There was a lull, then a German 
machine-gun opened up, searching the 
hillside near one of the anti-tank guns. 
The detachment lay doggo and the 
bullet splashes wavered away up the 
hill. The Hun machine-gunners failed 
to find the spot. 

Dusk drew on and Johnson was 
ordered to be prepared to continue 
the withdrawal. It was dark when a 
tank clanked loudly along the road. 
The two-pounder detachments waited. 
A tank could be heard lumbering 
round the corner and up the straight. 
Then it halted. The gunners could 
see nothing, but their guns were laid 
just in front of the road-block, where 
a tank would halt. They opened fire. 

I 
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Sparks flew. Metal clanged against 
metal. There were loud, hoarse cries ; 


but no answering fire from the tank, 
which did not move. 

Then came the order to withdraw. 
The guns raced down the road at 
thirty miles an hour. The tank made 
no attempt to fire or to follow them. 
It was probably a dead tank. 

The next rear-guard position was 
evacuated without the enemy having 
regained contact; but as the last 
troops were leaving an anti-tank mine 
on @ side road three hundred yards 
away exploded. 

All moves were done at night. There 
was a full moon which got up later 
each evening, but made driving without 
lights much easier when it did. On 
the fourth night since leaving El Abiar 
both battalions went into position near 
Cirene, each covering a main road, one 
running east and west, the other north 
and south. 

The day passed peacefully until 
firing suddenly opened up to the west. 
Walton dashed to that Battalion H.Q. 
On the roof of the house were the 
Medical Officer and the Signal Officer 
with a telescope. Walton climbed up 
to them. They were very excited. 
The M.O.’s eve was glued to the 
telescope. 

**Look !” he cried, straightening up 
and gesticulating towards the telescope. 
“Look! We've bagged a Hun 
armoured car!” 

Walton looked. It was a long way 
away, but it did not look very armoured 
to him. In fact it did not look in the 
least warlike. 

The M.O. was jumping up and down 
in his excitement. 

“Hey, doc,” said Walton, laughing, 
“‘what a blood-thirsty bloke you are 
for a non-com.” 

After a while'a party of five men 
dressed as Arabs was marched under 
armed escort to Battalion H.Q. The 
Havildar in charge saluted the Colonel 
smartly, and explained in Urdu that, 
when fired at, the car had stopped 
and the occupants had lain under it 
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with more haste than dignity. (He 
did not put it that way, of course) 
A fighting patrol went out and captured 
the still recumbent men. 

They were questioned sternly by the 
C.O. through an interpreter. A vener. 
able old Arab with a flowing white 
beard answered for the prisoners, 
though a youth of sixteen was g9 
excited that he was with difficulty 
suppressed by his companions. The 
old man said, simply, that they wer 
motoring to Derna to the market, 
He did not know that he was not 
allowed to do so. There had been 
British soldiers in the area for weeks, 
and they had never fired at him before 
when he drove to the market at Derna, 
In fact it was plain that the old man 
had no idea that he had gate-crashed 
a battlefield—or, at any rate, a poten- 
tial one. 

That night the withdrawal was 
zvontinued without incident, and a new 
rear-guard position taken up between 
Giovanni Berta and Derna. It was a 
beautiful position, because it included 
@ perfect ambush: a solitary two- 
pounder was set in a cutting, cover- 
ing a concealed road-block, and any 
Hun A.F.V. would have been cat's 
meat. 

About mid-day these eight-wheelers 
made contact with our armoured cars, 
which withdrew steadily while trying to 
entice the Hun into the ambush. But 
the Hun would not come on, so they 
had to go out again and try to fetch 
him once more. Still the Hun obstin- 
ately hung back; perhaps some 
memory lingered of his last encounter 
with the rear-guard. 

At sunset the retirement started 
again. The foremost troops were to 
withdraw on the second line and 
embuss, then the second line, anti-tank 
guns and armoured cars, would join in 
behind, and all leave the rear-guard 
position as fast as possible. 

Colonel W. and Walton waited at 
Battalion H.Q., a mile down the road. 
The main body moved off; then the 
foremost platodn came through a8 
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. The sapper stood ready to 
blow the bridge at Battalion H.Q. 
The rest of the rear-guard should have 
come by now. Five minutes had gone 
by, ten minutes. » 

Then firing broke out, back along 
the road. Walton recognised the bark 
of his two-pounders. The Hun 
armoured cars must have come in 
just as the withdrawal was taking 
place. Walton jumped into his car 
and tore back along the road. He 
climbed an interminable hill and had 
to drop to second gear. He crawled 
round a corner to view the battlefield, 
half expecting that the first thing to 
be seen would be a Hun eight-wheeler. 

Lined up along the road was the rear- 
Two officers stood chatting 


casually. Walton roared up to them in 


_ & Tage. 


“Sorry, sir,” murmured Hamilton 
soothingly. ‘‘ That armoured car of 
ours up there overturned, so we shot 
some two-pounder shells into it. All 
ready to start now, sir.” 

It was very dark that night. Derna 
is approached from the west down a 
deep escarpment. All the brakes on 
Walton’s car had failed some time 
previously, so he went down in bottom 
gear, and made his batman stand on 
the step with a large stone in his hands. 
Whenever Walton wanted to stop, his 
batman jumped off and put the stone 
under a wheel. Once the car bounced 
over the stone, but Walton stopped it 
by throwing it into reverse; and once 
there was no time to get the stone into 
action, so he rammed the bank, which 
he considered better policy than taking 
to the drop on the other side of the 
road. 

The rear-guard was about. half-way 
down the steep hill when the Sappers 
let off the demolition at the top. They 
did the job so thoroughly that large 
chunks of rock came bounding down 
the hillside among the vehicles, but 
the only casualty was a truck which 
had a boulder through the roof and 
the floor-boards, passing (so he ae 
between an officer’s legs. 
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By the time they were clear of 
Derna the moon was up. As they 
climbed the eastern escarpment little 
fires were beginning to glow in the 


“town and harbour. At the top of the 


escarpment Walton found Colonel W. 
and an enthusiastic band of Sappers 
waiting to see the fireworks, which 
they were confident would be better 
than the Crystal Palace. 

They were. The spectacle was con- 
ceived with a fine sense of showmanship. 
The little explosions went off first. 
Sappers in single trucks dashed up the 
escarpment and joined the crowd. An 
Italian ship in the harbour blew up 
with a fine bang. Another sapper 
truck stormed the hill. An officer 
jumped out, looking at his watch. 

“Two minutes,” he cried to the 
spectators. 

“ That will be the bomb dump,” one 
of them kindly explained to Walton. 
“We are only 800 feet above it, so 
you’d better be prepared to lie down.” 

The dump went up with a magnifi- 
cent flash and roar. The blast rocked 
the escarpment. Fireworks and tongues 
of flame shot up in all directions. The 
raging fire became general over a large 
area. Minor eruptions continually 
occurred. In comparison Vesuvius was 
like striking a match. 

The performance was repeated at 
Derna aerodrome on top of the escarp- 
ment. Here the firework display was 
even finer. Showers of white stars 
were flung high. What made it par- 
ticularly satisfying was the knowledge 
that most of the bombs had been left 
behind by Jerry and that few of them 
were British. 

About 4 a.m. they bedded down at 

Meanwhile Chris Fenton, the Battery 
Captain, had had an eventful night. 
Walton had sent him off ahead with the 
*B. echelon’ vehicles and told him to 
stop the night some ten miles east of 
Derna. Fenton got the vehicles off 
the road and climbed into bed. He 
was woken up by a sapper subaltern 
who told him he could not stop there. 
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Fenton was sleepy and rude, and 
refused to move. 

The sapper subaltern shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“ All right,” he said. ‘In a quarter” 
of an hour I am blowing up a bomb 
dump 300 yards from here, and my 
parting advice is: Move!” 

Fenton did—at a speed that surprised 
himself. 

He did not pull up till he came to 
a village, where he found a gunner 
major. 

“* What’s happening, sir ?”’ he asked. 

“Don’t know; but I can tell you 
this: if you see six anti-aircraft guns 
go by together it means that the 
whole force is withdrawing and I advise 
you to go on.” 

Shortly ‘afterwards eleven anti- 
aircraft guns went past together. 
Fenton moved. 

That day at Tmimi was the sort 
that one might recall as funny, but 
which Walton did not think amusing 
at the time. It depends on the 
individual mentality. For instance, 
Walton found Arnold and Hamilton 
solemnly sharing a bottle of tomato 
juice, while they waited with four guns 
for an attack by forty German tanks to 
develop. 

He feels he ought to laugh at himself 
for unconsciously driving round flat 
out in a tight circle when a mortar 
shell burst five yards in front of his 
truck. He laughs when he remembers 
how some British drivers disdained to 
dig themselves slit trenches in the 
morning when everything was quiet, 
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and then jumped into the Indiang’ 
firing trenches when the shelli 
started ; and how the Sikhs, who were 
in reserve and could not see the infantry 
battle going on in front of them, left 
their trenches and crawled forward, 
so that they, too, could shoot at Jerry 
and not miss the fun. 

It is amusing also to recall that ¢ 
submarine in the bay was responsible 
for those surprising whizz-bangs which 
arrived out of the sea. 

But at the time Walton did not 
know that the attack by forty German 
tanks was not going to develop ; that 
the Hun artillery, having carefully 
registered the road down which they 
were going to withdraw, would close 
down for the night at sunset; or 
that Colonel W. would disengage his 
battalion from the enemy infantry 
attack, after dark, in such masterly 
fashion that not a round was fired during 
the quarter of an hour it took the rear- 
guard to race to their lorries, and thus 
leave the Hun with no idea that they 
had gone. 

The next scheduled stop was Gazala. 
But five miles east of Tmimi they 
found a force waiting to take over the 
duties of rear-guard. The rest of the 
drive was made in holiday mood. 
Even when they were told to go on 
beyond Gazala, and bearded Free 
French officers directed them t 
Acroma, near Tobruk, they had no 
complaints. For Walton it was the 
end of the 1942 Benghazi Handicap; 
and returning to old, familiar Tobruk 
was surprisingly like going home. 
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